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‘* A very useful and reliable assistant in our business.”—J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


** One of the most time-saving and profitable instrumentalities used by the trade.” 
—AMERICAN NEWS CO 


** The most useful work for reference we have ever had for general use in the trade." 
—LEE AND SHEPARD. 


**Not a day passes that we do not consult it many times.""—A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


THE 


PUBLISHERS TRADE LIST ANNUAL 


For 1889 (Seventeenth Year). 
Large 8vo, about 3000 pages. With Duplex Index. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Trade List Annual for 1889 will contain: 


1. The latest CATALOGUES OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names and smaller lists at the end of 


the volume. 


cs) 


A complete list by author, title, and subject of all books recorded in the PUBLISH- 
ERS’ WEFKLY from January to June, 1889, supplementing the ANNUAL CaTa- 
LOGUE, 1888. 

3. The “ EpucaTionaL CaTaLoGue”’ for 1889, which is used by the entire trade and 

educational interests as the most representative reference-list of School-books. 

The above Lists, all bound in one volume, present in their combination so con- 
venient and time-saving a working-tool as to make it indispensable to every one who 
has any interest in the purchase or sale of books. 

The patent “ DupLex INpDeEx ” having given such general satisfaction, we are 
now applying it to all copies of the “ Annual.” Volumes supplied with the “ DuPLex 
InpEx” have the alphabet printed on the concave surface as well as on the margin of 
the page, which enables instantaneous reference, whether the book is open or shut. 

7" Unless special shipping directions are received, copies ready for delivery 
will be despatched by express unpaid. Parties so desiring can have their copies sent 
by mail, or by prepaid book-rate express for 80 cents per copy extra. 


Office of ‘‘THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY,” 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL STREET), 


P. O. Box 943 New Yor«, 
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C: A. Currer, R: R. Bowker, £dito fror r reading the works of genius and of 
talent that deal with such subjects and allude 

AN “‘ United States Library as isa library scree to the effects of the passions. This 

is suggested by a correspondent of the New York | would 1 be common-sense We do not, of 

press in a communication of which we give the | course, recommend the circulation of objection- 

pith in this issue. It is not untrue that nowhere | able book But we think a warning is needed 


in the United States does there exist a fully ade- 


quate display of the American book output — fr 


ym 


the time of Christopher Columbus—but we fear 


that it could not be made to order for 1892 
Congress could not contribute “all its publica- 
tions,” either all those of the government, as this 
writer probably means, or its own, 2.¢. those or- 


dered by act of Congress, for the simple reason that 


a complete set does not exist, since neither the 


Congressional Library nor each department for 


itself has an unbroken line of government publi- 
cations. If, on the other hand, the libraries 
should send their duplicates — Heaven save the 
mark !— the whole of Manhattan Island wou 

scarce suffice for a site if the Exhibition were 
planned on this scale. But the idea suggested is 


a good one, within reasonable limitations. A 


representative collection, especi 





cations of the States, which are scarcely masse 
anywhere, would be very fitting, and if the a 
sion were utilized to fill gaps in our Nationa 
Library, it would be of permanent result. 

WE have heard that in some rary which 
advice is given about reading, a lady to whom 
“ The admirable adventures the La Biddy 
Fane” had been given with words of praise, on 
bringing it back asked the attendant if she knew 
what she had recommended. The book ought 
not to be in any library,” she sa . t is unfit 
to leave about.” Now ‘* Lady Biddy Fane ” is 
one of the most delightful of recent books of wild 
adventure, with nothing of bad tendency in it 
Yet the remark quoted was not prudish but the 


protest of a too easily alarmed 


th . 
(nat 


modesty at some 


passing allusions were necessary to explain 


the story and bring out the courage and resources 
We m 


any one should be so abnormally 


of the two chief characters. 





that isa private matter ; what cannot be allowed 
is that such individual ideas of what is proper and 
improper should be put forward as rules for the 
guidance of those who are less thin-skinned 


The healthy-minded cannot consent to exclude 








| 


against objecting too much What is discreet and 
what offensive depends in part on the intention 
and in part, of course, as it does in regard to cos- 
tume, on the custom of the age and the country, 
which alters from time to time. 

INDEED errors of this sort are likely to have an 
exactly opposite effect to that intended. If a li- 
brarian is indiscreet in attempting to keep too 


much out of his library, the pendulum is pretty 


sure to swing the other way, public opinion will 
be against him, and he will not be able to exclude 
books which should be excluded or whose circu- 
ation should be reduced to the minimum. And 
this caution is not unnecessary just now. The 
popularity of certain writers of the “ fleshly 
school" of undoubted literary ability and with a 


story to tell has brought out a number of imita- 


tors of no literary ability and with no story to tell, 
ind who appeal simply to the passions, though 
usually with pretence of high moral aim. So 
marked has this tendency become that the Pudé- 
ishers’ Weekly has adopted the course of ap- 
pending “not recommended for sale” to its de- 
scriptive notices of books in some recent flagrant 
instances, which may be a useful warning to li- 
brarians 

We « attention to Miss Chandler's well- 
explained account in the last issue of the Lipra- 
RY RNAL, of acommon-sense method of re- 


of 


community, 


registration book-borrowers’ in a moderate 


which, it seems to us, might 


| be followed in more than one library similarly 


situated The advantage is that the revision of 
the borrowers’ register is made and everything 

ight up to date with the least possible trou 
ble to the library users, and all rush and press 
f work on the part of the library administra- 
tion is avoided New England libraries, so far 
as our observation goes, are the greatest*sin- 
ners in respect to working on old, back-number 


registration of their book-takers ; 


chiefly for the 
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sake of avoiding the trouble to all concerned 
which is occasioned by a general calling in and 
reissue of all cards. Yet, despite the less fluctu- 
ating character of the Eastern communities it 
would be good policy to keep the registration as 
“fresh” as possible ; and we value accordingly 
all good moves of the kind described by Miss 


Chandler. 


Every now and then we hear of some town li- 
brary whose methods contrast curiously with 
those in use in the cities. The McCann Library 
in Norristown, Pa., for example, is open only 
twice a week, Tuesday evening and Friday after- 
noon, each time an hour and a half. 
from a newspaper notice : 

“During that time probably seven hundred 


books are marked off and as many more credited. 
The librarian is generally assisted by one of the 


We copy 


directors in checking the books ; while the other | 


directors are kept busy returning the works to 
the cases. On Tuesday evenings it is a common 
thing for persons entering the library to get in 


line and wait a quarter of an hour to have their | 


returned books marked off. Then when others 
are selected, the same time is required to have 
them checked. The arrangement of the 
books in cases is unsatisfactory. There being no 
catalogue, patrons have no means of knowing 


whether or not the books they seek are on the | 
| criminate unfairly against any one,and enables 


list ; even if they are in the library it is impos- 
sible to find them in any other way than by 
scanning shelf after shelf until the title sought 
strikes the eye. 


J 


The historical works are con- | 


tained in two cases, in which nothing else goes. | 


The philosophical books occupy another, and no 
trouble is experienced in keeping these books in 
their proper cases, because they are so seldom 
taken out. All the other cases contain a jumble of 
every sort of literature. Every book is numbered, 
but as they are brought in, they are hastily 
placed wherever there happens to be room on the 
shelves.” 

One is tempted to smile at such primitiveness ; 
and yet the spectacle of the directors of a library 
doing the work of call-voys is a pleasing proof of 
their desire for the success of a struggling institu- 
tion and shows a most praiseworthy spirit of self- 
sacrifice. It is strange, however, that a town of 
15,000 inhabitants should not be able to support 


its library better. 


IN answer to numerous inquiries, we regret to 
say that we have not yet received the conclusion 
of the report of the Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence, which accounts for the continued delay in 
the Conference Number. Hereafter we propose 
to issue regular numbers continuously, and let the 
Conference Number take its place in order as it is 
ready. 
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Communications. 


To the Editors of the Library journal 


In the current (July) number of the JOURNAL, 
a note appears, crediting to the Y. M. C. A. Li- 
brary a system of reserving desired books, by 
charging them on return to the persons wishing 
to read them, who are notified by postal that the 
books are being held at the regular rate of 
cahrges, two cents a day. 

The system is in use at this library and not at 
the Young Men's Christian Association, which has 
as yet a but a very small collection of books, and 
is often confounded with the older institution. 

The system was introduced here last summer 
to obviate a very constant source of criticism 
from members who usulaly know what they want 
and have had great difficulty in securing desired 
works, especiaily if new. 

The old plan of ‘‘ take your chances” worked 
badly for this reason: that while equally fair to 
every one, it gave undue opportunities to the 
reader of ‘‘ new books for the sake of newness.” 

Frequently, such a reader, happening to be at 
the delivery desk al the return of some work in 
great demand among certain readers, because of 
the popularity on the author, would take the book, 
out of no special interest in the work itself, but 
simply because it was ‘‘ something new.” 

The charging plan now in use does not dis- 


many a devoted member to obtain some cov- 
eted work in perhaps three days’ time, where 
there are several extra copies, which, in the old 
course of events, might not have been stumbled 
upon in two months. And still the insatiable 
applicant for “ new books ” is sent away satisfied. 
Gero. B. GALLur, Lidn, 
ALBANY Yo i Me» > I BRAR 

LIBRARY EXAMINATIONS 
To the Editors of the Library journal 

Is it not required in your Eastern Libraries 
that applicants for positions be subjected to some 
form of examination in order to determine their 
fitness for such labor, etc., etc., as in the case of 
teachers? If so, can you inform me as to the 
kind and degree of questioning — what forms, if 
any, are used, and where I can obtain them ? 

I should be very grateful for any assistance you 
could render in this matter, and esteem it as a 
favor to our reading public as well as to myself. 

Ina D. Cooreritnu, Zidn. O. F. L. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


| We have given our correspondent specific re- 


ply as to the examinations conducted by Mr. 


Dewey for the State Library, but the letter sug- 
gests to us the desirability of a symposium on Li- 
brary Assistants — as to capabilities, examination, 
etc., for which we shall be glad to receive com- 


munications. — Eps. L. J.] 
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WHAT WE DO ABOUT DUPLICATES 


CLES iND PUBL Li ik} 

THE value of a public library is greatly in- 
creased by duplicating freely the best of its pop- 
ular books. In duplicating a careful discrimi- 
nation should be made between books of real 
value and permanent interest and those of mere 
ephemeral popularity, the whims of each season 
For the first, supply the demand as fully as possi- 
ble, for the second only so much as the absolute 
pressure obliges 

I am speaking now, of course, of those libraries 
which are supported by a tax or endowment and 
are free, or nearly so, to their users, and so can 
afford to pursue that course which seems in the 
judgment of the managers to be best for the inter- 
ests of those using them. 

Possibly some memoranda of our experience 
here with duplicates might be of interest. In fic- 


tion we have of “‘ Ben-Hur” 48 — have had n1®re, 
but some are worn out. These were fora long time 
always out and cards waiting for them, and are 
now nearly all out. ‘‘ Ramona,” 29, always out 
The same may be said of ‘“‘ Les Misérables,”’ 20 
** Ivanhoe,” 21; “Last Days of Pompeii,” 18 


‘* Vanity Fair,” 13; “ Jame Eyre,” 15; “ David 
Copperfield,” 13, and many others to the extent 
of 6to 12 copies each. Of Miss Alcott’s “ Little 
Women” we have 31 copies and several copies 
each of all her other books in constant use. We 
have 38 copies of the “ Boys of '76,”" most of 
which are in use all the time. We have duplica 
ted many of the poets to the extent of from 2 to 
I2 copies each and the same is true in all classes 
of books inthe library. I believe that the money 
spent in that way does more good than if it were 
used to increase the variety of books in the li- 
brary 

I understand the purpose of the public library 
to be distinctively an educational one, to cultivate 
a taste for good reading in the community and to 
supply the books which that taste demands. It 
will accomplish this better if it supplies the best 
and best known books generously than if it stints 
in these and adds to them some of those which 
are indifferent or unknown and so stand on the 
shelves unused. For instance, a library will do 
more good by placing 10 copies of Tennyson on 
its shelves, if so many are needed, than by buying 
only one and then adding one copy each of the 
poems of g unknown rhymesters. The librarian 
who pursues the latter plan will have a better 
looking library to hand down to his successor, 


t that is not the obje It should be the glory 
of the put rarian to have his books used 
sed up if need be, so they a plish their pur 
pose W. H. Bri 
As a library exists for the purpose of supply 
ing the wants of its readers it stands to reason 
that it should endeavor, as far as possible, t 
supply the demand by purchasing liberally dupli 
cate copies of the popular books is far 
as possible” because no library c: rd t 





buy enough copies to supply the first demand for 


a book such as ‘* Ben-Hur,” or Robert Els 
mere.” Our plan isto buy only one copy of a 
work, unless it is by a popular writer, in which 


case we pur hase three, five, ten, or even more if 


necessary If the demand still continues we ad 
vance the number of copies as high as forty or 


fifty as in the case of ‘‘ Ben Hur,” ‘* Robert Els 
mere,” ‘* John Ward, Preacher,” and other popu- 
lar favorites. 


Our endeavor is to buy enough copies to supply 


rr 
the fu/ure and permanent demand and not merely 
the present. Cons ently we very seldom have 
unused duplicates and therefore do not need to 

»}] ! j f 
sell any of our stock. A library depending for 
its support on its readers’ subscriptions would, of 

course, be welled — » attention to th 
ou , be compelie it pay more attenti o the 


immediate demand than a library like ours which 


is partly supported by the city and partly from 
the funds of a private corporation 


We do not try to force the circulation into a 


channel of our own or some one else's ch ing 
but let the readers themselves, to a considerable 
extent, determine what books to duplicate At 
the same time we more largely duplicate such 
standard writers as Tennyson, Longfellow, Shake 


speare, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Scott, Craw- 


ford, Cooper, Howells, Henry James, and the 
like than we would comparatively obscure writers. 


I agree with Mr. Brett that it is better to have ten 
copies of Tennyson than one of Tennyson and 


one each of go unknown rhymesters, and the same 


rule applies to fiction As matter of fact, the 
circulation of a large rary is confined to a very 
small portion of the ks It possesses I am 
confident that with a selection of my own choosing, 
of 20,000 volumes fron ir 5 ‘ we could cir 

late pretty nearly as many books as we do now. 
The New York Free Circulating Library, for ex 


ample, with less than a fourth of our books, is able 
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to circulate over 100,000 volumes, for the simple 


reason that being a young library its stock is 


necessarily largely made up of the latest books, 
works that the majority of 


and it is the latest 


readers seek. A library of 200,000 volumes, like 
the N. Y. Mercantile, gathered together in the 
course of years, necessarily 


nearly 70 carries a 


large portion of dead stock. The same is true, in 
a lesser degree, of the Apprentices’ Library, which 
was founded in the same year as the Mercantile Li- 
brary of N. Y. A 


judiciously selected and duplicat 


ibrary of 20,000 volumes, 


7, if started now, 
is as well and better equipped than one started 


70 years ago, largely composed of the rubbish of 


the past. I call attention to this difference in the 


guality of the books in an old and a new library, 


because a large amount of unnecessary surprise 


and admiration has been expended on the rapid 


“turn-over”’ of the stock in some recently formed 


public libraries. The older a library grows the 


more it accumulates dead material and conse- 


quently diminishes its “‘ turn-over” capacity. 


]. SCHWARTZ 


ROOKLYN LIBRAR) 


[He number of copies of any work purchased 
depends somewhat on the state of the treasury, 
but more especially on the demand for the work, 


Located, as we are, so near a market where an 


order can be filled in an hour's time, in many 


copies of a new 


cases only a moderate number of 
book is purchased at first, as more can be obtained 
at once if needed. 

It is desirable to supply the public, so far as is 
practicable, while a book is fresh; but some judg- 
ment must be exercised in order to avoid filling 
up the shelves with too large a number of dupli- 
cates of works for which the demand may be only 
‘*Robert Elsmere” 


temporary. For instance: 


was ‘‘ boomed” to such an extent by reviews and 


the sermons that were preached from it when 
first published, that several new supplies had to 
be bought. Everybody wanted it at once, but 
its popularity waned as suddenly as it arose, and 
now there are but few calls for it, perhaps four 
or five in a week, and we have about two shelves 
full, 

Many standard works in History, Biography, 
Poetry, etc., are called into notice by being used 
in classes at school, or in some course of reading 
In such cases more copies are bought to supply 
the 


demand. Duplicates of popular authors in 
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Fiction, such as Howells, Henry James, Craw- 
ford, etc., are sometimes sold at about half price 
to subscribers, or, if sold in quantities to small 
libraries, at 60 per cent. discount from publishing 
price. A small library can thus pick up an as- 
sortment of copyrighted works in good condition 
for circulation, at not much more than half the 
wholesale price. 

Many books are donated to our library which 
are already on the shelves, and if these are not 
needed for circulation they are set aside with our 
stock of uncirculated duplicates, to be sold, or 
with other 


works from their lists of duplicates. 


exchanged libraries for desirable 
An occasion- 
al list of our duplicates is hektographed or mime 
ographed, and sent to such libraries as have a 
stock of books they wish to trade. Many works 
that are scarce and not easily to be obtained in 
any other way, have been secured in this manner. 
We have published three lists within five years, 
an@ have exchanged several hundred volumes, 
During the coming fall it is proposed to send 
a number of our duplicates to the auction-room, as 
is needed for other 


W. A. BARDWELL. 


the shelving they occupy 
purposes. 
WORCESTER FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
ruts library buys freely duplicates of good books 
for the young, and aims to meet the demand for 
solid works and for the best 


histories and other 


class of imaginative prose fiction from grown-up 
persons, and in this way to encourage study and 


nurse a taste for good 


literature. 

It does not, however, as is the case with some li- 
braries owned by corporations and societies, buy 
duplicates, excepting in exceptional instances, of 
books of little intrinsic merit, nor does it ever buy 
such a large number of copies as are required in 
great cities. 

It is believed by the officers of this library 
that it is 


the best books when they are desired, and thus 


wiser to buy duplicates freely of 
supply legitimate needs which are manifestly 
pressing, rather than by buying single copies of 
the greatest number of books possible, to fail to 
the 


purpose of providing information that it is imag- 


meet wants known to be immediate, with 
ined may be sought for some time in the future. 

The library in Worcester, from the close con- 
nection which it has had with schools, has been led 
to buy 60 copies of Champlin’s ‘‘ Young Folks’ 
History of War for the Union,” 59 of Coffin’s 


“ Boys of ’76,” 20 of his ‘* Boys of ’61,” 17 of his 
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**Old Times in the Colonies,” 30 copies of Mrs. | members. Such a rule necessitates the duplicat 


Richardson's “ History of Our Country,” from 14 | ing of popular books, and in some cases quite 


to 21 of each of the volumes in the Zigzag /our- irgely. While we cannot undertake to dictate 
neys Series, to 16 of each of the volumes of | or cont: the reading tastes of r members, dis- 
Knox’s Bey 7ravellers Series, and 11 copies of rimination is used in the class of books that are 
Higginson’s “‘ Young People’s History of the | extensively duplicated, thus discouraging as much 
United States.” Such works are not used exclu- | as possible the reading of the mushroom litera- 
sively, by any means, in the work done in connec- | ture of the dav A New York correspondent of 
tion with the schools, but largely so. Nor are all | a Boston paper once wrote that of the “ Life and 


the books mentioned necessarily the best on the | Letters of Charles Darwin.” edited by his s« n, 


subjects treated, in the judgment of the librarian, | this library had but one « py, and that while 


but they are those which, after conference with | the ordinary novel of the day was always dupli- 
; 


teachers and as the results of observation, it | cated. but one copy was purchased of standard 


seemed to him would best aid in furthering the | books. Nothing could be further from the 
objects had in view in their purchase. truth than this statement. Of the life of Darwin 
The library has 18 copies of Hawthorne's ad n question the library purchased 18 copies. 


The following partial list will show that we do 





mirable “‘ Wonder Book” and 11 of his “ Tang 
wood Tales,” 10 of Miss Alcott’s “ Litth Women” not confine our duplicates to novels alone Of 
and 6 of “Ramona.” Of the works of such stand- | the ‘* Correspondence of Tohn | othrop Motley,” 
ard noveiists as Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and | recently published, we have 26 copies. Of the 
} 


George Eliot, as many copies are bought as it is | same author’s “ Dutch Republic" and United 


easy to keepin circulation. Of * Ivanhoe” the li- | Netherlands” we have had about % copies each 


brary has 11 copies, of Dickens’ stories from 5 to | Of Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” we 
7 of each, of “‘ Middlemarch ” 13. have 35 copies. We were prepared to purchase 


Of Hawthorne’s stories for mature persons | ; copies, at least, of Gen. Grant's “ Personal 


there are in the library 9 copies of ‘‘ The Marble Memoirs,” but the demand for the book did not 


Faun” and 6 of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.” make it necessary—15 copies sufficed. Of Ger 
[he library has 8 copies of Green’s ‘‘ Short | Sherman's ‘‘ Memoirs” we had 52 copies. Of 


History of the English People,’ g of Holmes’ Clemens’ “Innocents Abroad” and *‘ Roughing 


“Elsie Venner,” and 7 each of Bayard Taylor's | J,” we had 12: copies each. Of recent fiction 
“ At Home and Abroad ”’ and “ Views Afoot.” our largest purchase has been 140 copies of 


Sometimes a number of duplicates of books not | «« Robert Elsmere” and 62 copies of ‘' John 


perhaps of the highest order, yet sufficiently good, | Ward. Preacher.” Of Marion Crawford’s books 


are bought because there is a large popular de-| we yenerally purchase from 50 to 75 copies 
mand for them. Thus the library has 13 copies When the works of Geo. Eliot were first issued 
of “* Ben-Hur.” | we added from 200 to 250 copies each. 

The list of duplicates given here is not, of Of Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Litthe Women” and ‘ Old- 


course, meant to be exhaustive; it is merely illus- | Fashioned Girl” we purchased about 300 copies 


trative of the library’s methods. | each, [he largest purchase the library ever 


‘ 


The list given covers only in the cases of works | made of a single book was 700+ opies of ** Lothair,” 


mentioned the number of copies in the circulating | by Lord Beaconsfield 
department of the library and none of those kept | “ ’%f the works of such writers as Thackeray, 
for reference or which are kept elsewhere because | Dickens, Scott, Bulwer, Hugo, etc., our aim isto 
belonging to choice or rare editions. always have a number sufficient to enable us to 


No duplicates are bought of books of which it | §}) all orders. About once a year we prepare a 


is necessary to have one copy to supply a demand | Jjct of the duplicates we wish to sell, fixing the 
which must be met to some extent, but which on prices at from to 75 per cent. less than that of 


the whole it is thought best to discourage. 


the publishers, and send it to the various libraries 


SAMUEL SWETT GREEN. throughout the country. 
| : 
| We are enabled in this manner to dispose of a 
NEW YORK MERCANTILE 1 1k} | great many of our duplicates that we no longer 


Ir has always been our custom to endeavor to | need. 


meet, as nearly as possible, the wants of our W. T. PEorue 

































































HOW WE CHOOSE AND 
PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

THe special committee of the board, to which, 
with the librarian, is committed the business of 
purchasing books, holds a meeting on one after- 
noon ineach week. The business for these meet- 
ings is arranged for the committee by the libra- 
rian, who is always present, and who conducts its 
correspondence. 

For the purpose of examining and passing upon 
the proposed additions, the books themselves are 
submitted “ on approval,” and also entered, with 
the price (both ‘‘ list” and “ discount”), in the 
purchase book ; or, if the books cannot be thus 
submitted in advance (as in the case of auction 
and other sales), a checked catalogue is submitted. 
It is to be remembered. that in a library of the 
scope which this has, the classes of purchases are 
extremely various. Besides current publications, 
they include (to quote from the last annual report 
of the library) such as are needed ‘‘to replace 
continually the large number of books not new, 
withdrawn from circulation through the ordinary 
wear and tear ; to purchase continually in the line 
of duplicating such volumes as the carefully ob- 
served and recorded demand of the public bears 
most heavily upon ; to replace continually with 
the newer and freshly revised edition, the older 
and now antiquated edition of such works of ref- 
erence, for instance, as Watt’s ‘Dictionary of 
Chemistry,’ or Chambers’ * Encyclopedia ;’ to 
watch continually for opportunities of securing, 
through auction sales, priced catalogues, etc., 
such works, no lcnger new, as are essential to 
every well-stocked library, but which from their 
rarity are not often in the market ; to fill unceas- 
ingly the vacancies in the sets of periodicals 
which exist in a library begun at so recent a pe- 
riod as this, but which in the ordinary daily use 
of the library are most painfully felt to be the 
weak points in the collection. Here then are six 
clearly defined channels of purchase.” “ To this 
must now be added one more — namely, the sum 
to be specially set apart in future, for the dupli- 
cating of books for use in connection with school- 
work.” 

It will be apparent from the above that the 
materials for the lists of books submitted for pur- 
chase are, for current publications, the Pudfish- 
ers’ Weekly, Bookseller (London), etc., and pub- 
lishers’ advertisements; for earlier and rarer 
publications, the auction and priced catalogues ; 
for copies to be duplicated or replaced, the re- 
ports to the librarian from the circulation depart- 
ment ; and for the filling of important lacunz in 
he collection, the librarian’s own memoranda 
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BUY NEW BOOKS. —II. 


continually noted down and added to. The li- 
brary provides its readers with a printed blank 
form for the requesting of such books as may 
not yet have been placed on its shelves. It is 
supplied regularly with the current publications, 
“on approval,” by two firms in Providence and 
one in Boston, and by various others with less 
regularity. The librarian is supplied by the treas- 
urer of the library with a set of blank forms by 
which the orders and purchases can be most sat 
isfactorily entered and filed, and he also enters all 
orders ina ‘‘ Record of bills audited ” which very 
effectually prevents any unintentional duplicating. 
W. E. Foster. 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

A Book CoMMITTEE of three members of the 
Board is chosen by the President to serve for one 
year. They divide the work among themselves 
as follows: To one is given the selection of all 
American books, to another the English, and to 
the third those of Germany. Selections are pre- 
pared during the month, by the librarian, of 
American, German, and English books, from the 
current reviews, circulars, and in the case of 
American books, particularly from the shelves of 
the publishers. 

The committee meets at least once a month, 
usually before the regular meeting of the Board. 
These lists are presented to the Board, together 
with such suggestions as the members themselves 
may make and are passed upon by the commit- 
tee. 

In the case of a list of circulating books of 
moderate cost it is usually left to the member 
havingthem incharge. Important and expensive 
books are discussed by the entire committee, the 
list is finally decided upon, presented to the 
Board, and at the next meeting recommended to 
be purchased. 

Lists are kept of books that are asked for in 
the library, and readers are encouraged to re- 
quest the purchase of such books as they regard 
desirable. Their requests are always considered 
carefully, and if the purchase of the book is de- 
cided upon the person requesting it is advised 
when it is placed in the library, in order that he 
may have the use of it. If it is decided not to 
purchase, he is usually advised of this also. I re- 
gard this as very valuable to us in the selection 
of books. 

I might add that new books are placed in a 
rack beside the charging desk, where they may 
be examined, and selections made from them. 


W. H. Brett, 
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CHECK-LIST OF AMERICAN 


THE LIBRARY 


MAGAZINES 
CENTUR 


BY PAUL LEI 
ruts list is arranged chronologically by the 
year of first issue, and wherever possible gives 


volumes, dates, and collations of the whole issue 


Wherever these are known to be imperfect, it 


signified by the sign at the enc 
1741. 
The American Magazine. 
A. Bradford, Philadelphia. | 
Jan. Mar. 8vo, pp. viii, 34, (2), 35-7¢ 
80-1184 
Edited by John Webbe. See Hildeburn’s | 
/ssy f the Pr in Pennsylvania, 1, 156 


1741. 


The General Magazine. 


B. Franklin, Philadelphia. | 


Jan.-June. 12mo, pp. (2), 77, (2),(77)-146, 
(2), (147)-216, (2), (217)-286, (2 257) 

356, (2), (357) 420. 
Edited by Benjamin Franklin. See Hilde- 
burn’s /ssues of the Press in Pennsylvania, | 


McMaster's Aen) 


in Bi 


159. 


Ford's Frank 


min Franklin, 120; 


raphy, 21. 


lrograj 
1743- 
rhe Boston Weekly Magazine. 
Roge rs & Fowle, Boston. 
Mar.-—April. v 
1743-4. 
The Christian History. 
S. Kneeland and T,. 


Green, Boston. 





Mar.-Feb., 1 j. 8vo, pp. (2), vi, 41¢ 
Mar.-—Feb., 5. pp. (2), vi, (2), 41¢ 
(no pp. 15 
Edited by Thomas Prince, Jr. It was 


issued 
fortnightly, and was devoted to the “ Whitefield 
Revival.” 


1743-6. 
The American Magazine and Historical Chron- 
icle. Rogers & Fowle, Boston. 
I. Sept.-Dec., 1743-4. 8vo, pp. (4), i 
704, (8), 2 plates. 
Il. Jan.—Dec., 1745. pp.(4) 
Ill. Jan. Dec. 1740. »p. (4), 979, (5). 
Thomas ascribes the editorship to Jeremy 
Gridley. See Thomas’ //istory of Printing, 11, 
255; and Brinley Cat 13 


» 213. 


IV, 
4, 566, (6). 
rogue, | 
1752-3 


The Independent Reflector; or, Weekly Essays. 
James Parker, New York. 


Nov.-—Oct., 1752-3. Fo., pp. 212, 16. 
Edited by William Livingston. See Sabin's 


Dictionary of Books relating to America, UX, 71; 
Sedgewick’s Life of William Livingston, 74. 
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PUBLISHED 
Y. 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


|. Parker, New Y« 


The Instructor. 


| Parker & W Wey nan New York 

Nos. 1 to 6, 1 sto, py 
Ihe American Magazine and Monthly Chron 
icl W. Bradford, I adelphia 


*hilad 
Svo_ 1 (2). 6<6. (6). 


am Smith, 


1758. 
The New England Magazine of Knowledge and 
Pleasure. Kk. Mecom, Boston 
Aug.-Nov 12m0, pp 
Edited by Benjamin Mecom See Thomas’ 
fifi Printing, 11, 25 
ITS 5—tx 
lhe New American Magazine. 


James Parker, Woodbridge. 
Dec 17S5, Svo, pI (4), 24, (2) 
25)-45 ; (49)-64, (49)-56, (2) 
(2), 3-104, (2); (2), (105)-128, (2); (2), 


I Jan, 


(2) 


(129)-156 2 (2), (157})-155, (2) (2) 
(18g)-220, (2 (2), (221)-244, (2); (2), 
(245)-27 (2) 2), (271)-294, (2); (2), 

Il. Jan.—Dec., 17 pp. (2), (319)}-350; 
2 1)-38 ). (383)-414, (2); (2), 
{I 4.4 2).( (447)-475,(2); (2), (S11) 
c15, (2) 2), (SI 5 2 §59P-595 
( (2 }-635, (2) 2 639)-0735, (2); 
2), (6 704, (2 2), (725)-794, (2) 

Ili. Jan.—Mar., 176 pp. (2), 40, (2); (2), 
(41)-5 2) I}-12 (4), 96, 164. 

This « ition is hardly trustworthy, but is 
the best I can obtain. The constant occurrence 
of s occasioned by the paging being con- 
tir s, without the title-page, which was issued 
with cach number, and the unpaged leaf usually 
added of ** Naval Occurrences.” The pp. of 
ard 164 of the third volume are The Travel 
ler" and ** The History of North America,” both 
of which were probably issued with each num- 
ber, but which in the copy examined were bound 


Samuel Nevil., 
¢ Il 32T, and 


lo America, 


by 


together at the end. | 
See Thomas’ //1s/ors 
Sabin's 1 


XIII, 35 


dited 


tionary of B 





1709. 
The American Magazine 

W. & T. Bradford, Philadelphia. 
Sept Svo, pp. il 1 plate. 
Nicholas, pp. 


« “16 


Jan 


Edited by Lewis of the 
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Proceedings of the Am. Philosophical Society 
were appended, separately paged, to each num- 
ber, except the first.” See Hildeburn’s /ssue 
of the Press in Pennsylvania, 11, 86. } 


1771. 
The Royal Spiritual Magazine. 


Joseph Crukshank, Philadelphia. 
8vo, pp. vi, 24-4 


1771-2. 
The Censor. E. Russell, Boston. 
1. Nov.-Mar., 1771-2. Fo., pp. 70. 
II, Mar.-Apr., 1772. pp. 71-86. 





1774-5. 
The Royal American Magazine. 
I. Thomas, or ]. Greenleaf, Boston. 
I, Jan.-Dec., 1774. 8vo, pp. (4), 240, (2), 





235-272, (2), 253-450, 7, 19 plates. 
II. Jan.-Mar., 1775. pp. 106 (for 120), 3 


pilates, 

Isaiah Thomas edited the first six numbers, 
and Joseph Greenleaf the remainder. ‘A re- 
print of Hutchinson's * History of Massachu- 
setts’ was published as an appendix to this | 
magazine, a portion being issued in each num 
ber, but it was not completed, and consists of 
pages 1-152 only.”” See Thomas’ Aistery of 
Printing, 11, 260; Sabin'’s Dictionary of Books | 
relating to America, XVIII, 65; and Proceedings 
of the Mass. Historical Soc., 1855-8, 141. 








775-6. 


rhe Pennsylvania Magazine, Or, American 

Monthly Museum. R. Aitken, Philadelphia. | 

I. Jan.-Dec., 1775. 8vo, pp. 625, (5), 15 
plates. 

II. Jan.-July, 1776. pp. 5-344, 5 plates 
Edited by Thomas Paine. Sce Sabin's Di. 
tionary of Books relating to America, X1V, 394, 
and Hildeburn’s /ssues of the Press in Pennsyl- 

vania, II, 229, 263. 





1779. 
The United States Magazine. 
Francis Bailey, Philadelphia. | 
Jan.—Oct. 8vo, pp. sof 
Edited by Hugh[{ Henry | Montgomery Brack | 
enriig See Menzies’ Cutalogue, 413. j 


I 


1787-92 


it was merely the publication of the ‘“* Massa- 
chusetts Spy’ in octavo form, in order to es- 
cape a stamp duty then levied on newspapers. 


1786. 


The Columbian Magazine, or Monthly Miscel- 
lany. Trenchard and others, Philadelphia. 
I. Sept., 1786.-Dec., 1787. 8vo, pp. (8), 
884, (6), 30 plates, 16 tables. 
II. Jan.-Dec., 1788. pp. (2), iv, 750, (4), 
25 plates, 12 tables. 
III. Jan.—Dec., 1789. pp. (6), 784, (4), 25 
plates, 12 tables. 
IV. Jan.-June, 1790. pp. (2), 390, (6). § 
plates. 
V. July-Dec., 1790. pp. (2), 422, (10), 
1 plate. 
VI. Jan.-June, 1791. pp. (2), 430, (10), 2 
plates. 
VII. July—Dec., 1791. pp. (2), 439, (9). 
VIII. Jan.-June, 1792. pp. 383, (1). 50, 
(6). 
IX. July—Dec., 1792. pp. 432, (4). 

The above title was used down to March, 
1790, when it was changed to “ The Universal 
Asylum and Columbian Magazine.” The first 
three volumes were edited by Alexander J. 
Dallas. 


The American Magazine. 
S. Loudon, New York. 
Dec.—Nov., 1787-8. 8vo, pp. 882, 2 plates 
Edited by Noah Webster. 


je 


Ihe American Museum or Repository. 


M. Carey, Philadelphia. 
Svo, pp. xvi, (5)-576 


PP: 600, 22 


I. Jan.—June, 17 

If. July—Dec., 1787 

It. Jan.-June, 1788. pp. 603, (1). 

IV. July-Dec., 1788. pp. 592, folding 
form. 

V. Jan.—June, 1789, pp. 628, 2 plates. 

VI. July—Dec., 1789. pp. 492, 46, (6). 

VII. Jan.—June, 1790. pp. 344, 44, 44, 44, 
10, (4). 

VIII. July-Dec., 1790. pp. 288, 40, 80, 





1X. Jan.-June, 1791. pp. 308, 36, 48, 44 
X. July—Dec., r791. pp. 344,48, 40, 48 


1784-6. XI. Jan.-—Jun., 1792. pp. 302, 36, 92 
The Boston Magazine. } \ 1 (4). . f e680 @ 
Norman & White, Boston. | XII. July-Dec., 1792. pp. iv, 352, 36, 
I. Oct.-Sept., 1783 Svo, pp. 635. ey " ira 
I. Oct Sone 1784 1. “y PI | Edited by Matthew Carey. SeeSabin’s D; 
III. Oct.-Sept., 1785-6 "‘e | tionary of Books relating to America, l, 145; 
LV. Oct " 1 98e — | Matthew Carey's Aufoliegraphy, and infra un- 
: mo } der 1798. 
1784. 
784 _ 


The Gentleman and Ladies’ Town and Country 
Magazine Weedon & Barrett, Boston. 
May Dec. SVvo, PP ar a) 
1786-8, 
The Worcester Magazine lt 
Isaiah Thomas, Worcester 
I-IV. 1786-1788. S8vo. 
This does not properly belong in this list, for | 


rhe Medical Examiner. 
For the editor, Philadelphia 
I. 8vo, pp. iv, 424, plate 
Edited by J]. B. Biddle 


SS—o, 
The Philadelphia Magazine. Philadelphia 
I. Feb.-Dec., 1788. 8vo, pp. 448. 
II. Jan.—Nov., 1789. pp. 416, (8). 









” 





runes 
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Probably edited by Elhanan Winchester. 
Bound up at the end of Vol. II. in most copies 
is his “ Lectures on Prophecies,” pp. 1-88, 
which was originally issued in each number. 
The index and erratum of Vol. I. was issued in 


Vol. Il. 


1759-90. 
lhe Arminian Magazine. 
John Dickins, Philade!phia 
1. 1759. SvVO, pp. G00, 


II. 1790. pp. 620, (4). 


1759-90. 
Ihe Christian's, Scholar's, and Farmer's Maga- 
zine. S. Kollock, Elizabethtown. 
I. Apr., 1789-Mar., 1790. 8vo, pp. 768. 
Il. Apr., 1790-Mar. 1791. pp. 73¢ 
1759-90. 
The Gentleman and Ladies’ Town and Coun 
try Magazine. Nathaniel Coverly, Boston. 
Jan., 1789-90. S8vo, pp 


II. Feb.—July, 179 pp 


1759-9. 
The Massachusetts Magazine. 
Isaiah Thomas, Boston 
I. Jan.—Dec., 1759. SvO, pp. (4), 502, 
plates. 
II. Jan.—Dec., 1790. pp. 
III. Jan. Dec., 1791. pp 
IV. Jan.-Dec., 1792. pp. 
V. Jan,—Dec., 1793. pp. 
VI. Jan —Dec., 1794. pp. 
VII. Jan.-Dec., 1795. pp. 
VIII. Jan.—Dec., 1796. pp. 693. 


1790-7- 
lhe New York Magazine, or Literary Reposi- 
tory. lr. & J. Swords, New York. 
I, Jan.—Dec.,1790. 8vo, pp. viii, 730, (4), 
34, 12 plates, 1 map. 
Il. Jan. Dec., 1791. pp. viii, 744, 35-62, 
13 plates, 1 map. 
Ill. Jan.-Dec., 1792 yp. vii, 768, 12 
plates, I map. 
IV. Jan.-Dec., 1793. pp. viii. 768, 12 
plates. 
V. Jan.-Dec., 1794. pp. viii, 778, 11 
plates, I map 
VI. Jan.—Dec., 1795. pp. viii, 778 (for 768), 
13 plates. 
VII. Jan.—Dec., 1796. pp, viii, 672, 12 
plates. 
VIII. Jan.-Dec., 1797. pp. viii, 672, 12 
plates 
1792 


rhe American Apollo. 
Belknap & Young, Boston 
I. Jan.-Sept., Nos. 1-39. 8vo, pp. 41 
205. 
Issued in weekly numbers, to each of which 
were appended a few pages of the “ Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society.” Af 
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ter No ) the publicat n becan aweekly new 
paper, and the ‘‘Collections”’ were publishe 
in separate form. See Stevens’ 7/istort Vu 
gets, III, 78; Green's Bitliography of the Ma 
sachusetts Historical Society; and ¢ ction 
the Massachusetts Histori “tery II! 


[he Ladies’ Magazine and Repository 
W.G ons, Phila elpt 
I. June—N« Svo, pp 
Il. Dec. PP 


Ihe Columbian Museum, or Universal Asy 

lum John Parker, Philadelphia 
Jan Svo, pp. 6o, 8, (4) 

This was probably an attempt to continue 
Col 


the umbian Magazine. See under 1786. 


1794 
[he Monthly Miscellany, or Vermont Maga 
zine. Anthony Haswell, Benningtor 
a Svo, pp. 
1794. 
United States Magazine, or General Repository 
John Woods, Newark. 
Apr.-Aug., 1794. Svo, pp. 254. 
1795. 
Ihe American Monthly Review, or Literary 
Journal. Philadelphia 
I. Jan.—April, 1795. 8vo, pp. 
1795-6. 
The Rural Magazine, or Vermont Repository 
]. Kirkaldie, Rutland 
I. Jan—Dec., 1795. 8vo, pp. 643 ) 
Il. Jan.-Dec., 170 pp. 620, (4) 
Edited by Rev. Samuel Williams 
1795-0. 
Che Theological Magazine 
r. & |. Swords, New Yor! 
I. July, 1795—Sept., 170 Svo, pp 
II. Oct., 1796-Sept., 1797. pp. viii, 48 
III. Oct., 1797-Feb., 1799. pp. 4. 474. (2) 
1790-7 
the Experienced Christian’s Magazine 
John Bull, New York 
I. May, 1796-Apr., 1797 pp. 382 
Edited by Rev. W. Phoebus. 
179 
The Lady and Gentleman's Pocket Magazine of 
Literary and Polite Amusement 
Iohn Tiebout, New York 
Aug.-Nov., 179 16mo, pp. vii, 245 
179! 


Che New York Weekly Magazine. 
John Bull, New York 
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1796. 
The Nightingal, or Mélange de Littérature. 


John Russel & Co., Boston. 


I, May-Aug. 12mo, pp. (12), 432. 
Edited by John Lothrop, Jun. 
1790-7 


Che Monthly Military Repository. 


W. A. Davis, New York. 


I. 
II. 


1796. 


1797- 


8vo, pp. 336, 6 plates, 4 maps. 
pp. 315, (1), portrait. 


1796-7. 
rhe Political Censor, or Monthly Review. 
Peter Porcupine. 
No. 1 8vo, pp. iv, 68. 
March, 1796. pp. (2), (37)-104. 
April, 1796. pp. (2), (105)-169. 
May, 1796. pp. (2), (173)-240. 


Sept., 1796. pp. 79. 
Nov., 1796. pp. 78. 
Dec., 1796. pp. 47, 18. 
Jan., 1797. pp. S51. 


March, 1797. pp. (2), 53-113. 
Edited by William Cobbett. The first num- 
ber is entitled ‘‘ A Prospect from the Congress 
Gallery,” and the collations of the different 


By 
W. Cobbett, Philadelphia. 
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| = 
1797-5. 


editions vary slightly from those given above. | 


There is a number which purports to be for 
** April, 1797,” but is only a misprinted title of 
one edition of the issue for April, 1796. 


1797- 
The Literary Museum, or Monthly Magazine. 
Derrick & Sharples, Philadelphia. 
I. Jan—June. 8vo, pp. 
1797-8. 
(fhe American Moral & Sentimental Magazine. 
T. Kirk, New York. 
July-May, 1797-8. 8vo, pp. 766, vi. 
1797-8. 
The American Universal Magazine. 
Budd & Bartram, Philadelphia. 
I, Jan.—Mar., 1797. 
9 plates. 


Svo, pp. (2), 445, (8), | 


II. Apr.-—June, 1797. pp. (2), 402, (4), 6 | 
plates. | 

III. July-Nov., 1797. pp. (2), 464, (8), 6 
plates. 

IV. Dec.—Mar., 1797-8. pp. (2), 430, (4), 


6 plates. 
Edited by Richard Lee. It was first pub- 
lished weekly, but later only every 1744 days. 


1797-8. 
The Columbian Magazine. 
W. Smart, Kingston, Jamaica. 
I. May, 1797-June, 1798. 8vo, pp. 585+ 


1797-8. 
The Methodist Magazine. 
Henry Tuckniss, Philadelphia. 
I, Jan.—Dec., 1797. 8vo, pp. 568. 
Il. 1798. pp. 
Edited by Rev. John Dickins. 








South Carolina Weekly Museum, and Complete 
Magazine. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Charleston. 
I, Jan.—June, 1797. 8vo, pp. 836, viii. 
II. July—Dec., 1797. pp. 824, viii. 
III. Jan.—July, 1798. pp. (2), 826, vi. 


1795. 
The American Museum; or, Annual Register 
M. Carey, Philadelphia. 
I. 8vo, pp. 416, (5) 
Edited by Matthew Carey. It was an at- 
tempt to rehabilitate, on a somewhat different 
plan, his American Museum of 1787-92. 


1798. 
The General Magazine and Impartial Review. 
A. Hanna & H. Greene, Baltimore. 
June-Aug. 8vo, pp. 112+ ? portrait. 


1798. 
The Medical Repository. 
T. & J. Swords, New York. 
8vo, pp. 7, xii, 584, 16. 
Pp- 7, (2), 478. 
Pp. 7, 425. 
Pp- X, 432. 
V. 1802. pp. xi, 472. 
VI. 1803. pp. viii, 474. 
Edited by Samuel Latham Mitchill and Ed- 
ward Miller. See Sabin’s Dictionary of Book 
relating to America, XI, 556. 


I. 
II. 
Ill. 


1798. 
1799- 
1500, 


IV. 18or. 


1798 . 
The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, or Uni- 
versal Repository. 
Thomas Condie, Philadelphia. 
I. Jan.—June, 1798. 8vo. 
I], July—Sept.,1798. pp. 167,(1), 3 plates+ 


1795-9. 
The Weekly Magazine. 
James Watters, Philadelphia. 
I. Feb.-Apr., 1798. 8vo, pp. (4), 464. 
II. May-July, 1798. pp. (2), 506. 
Ill. Aug.—Apr., 1798-9. pp. (2), 422. 


1790. 
Ihe Philadelphia Magazine and Review. 
Benjamin Davies, Philadelphia. 


I. Jan.—June, 1799. 8vo, pp. 415. 


1799-1800. 


The Monthly Magazine, and American Review. 
T. & J. Swords, New York 
I. April-Dec., 1799. 8vo, pp. iv, 480. 
II, Jan.—June, 1800. pp. iv, 480. 
III. July-Dec., 1800. pp. viii, 487, (7). 
Edited by Charles Brockden Brown. Sadéin 
States that 7%e American Review of 1801-2 was 
a continuation of this, but as the title was 
changed and the volume numbers begun anew, 
I have treated it as a separate magazine. 
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CURRENT 


BY MISS HANNAH P. JAMES, LIBRARIAN F 


He problem of an easy and affarent way of 
keeping a current magazine check-list has always 
bothered me. 
I am almost ashamed to tell it; but in the hope 
that there are others who are in the same per- 
plexity I send the solution as my mite. 

The following cards will explain themselves. 
As each of 


is entered on the card which represents it 


received, it 
The 


see, by the month's name 


number a periodical is 


monthlies, as you will 
instead of the number, as found to be more con- 
venient. The cards are sorted by kind — all the 
with the fort- 


Then these cards are put in the 


weeklies by themselves, and so 
nightlies, etc. 
first row of compartments in one of my desk 
drawers, each kind in a compartment by itself. 
A 
proper card, and dropped in the corresponding 
By the end 


if every weekly periodical has ar- 


weekly periodical arrives, is noted on the 


compartment or till in the second row. 
of the 


rived, till No. 1 of the frst row will be empty, 


week 


(uarterlies 


Bi-monthlies 
Monthlies 
Fortnightlies 


Weeklies | 


Delinquent 
row 


2d row 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
181 2336 


2337 
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Now I have solved it, it is so simple 






























CHECK-LISTS. 


OSTERHOUT FREE LIBRARY, WILKES-BARRE, PA 
| and all the cards will! be in till No. 1 of the second 
|}row. If some have failed to come their cards 


will be dropped into till No. 1 of the ¢Aird row, to 
| await their arrival, or to be sent for if necessary 
and all the others will go back to till No.1 of the 
The 


same method is of course pursued with the other 


first row, to begin their journey over again. 


periodicals, excepting that the time of putting 
the cards back varies according to the time of 
issue. It is by far the best system I have ever 
tried; it is so entirely simple, and yet tells at a 
glance which periodicals are the delinquents, and 
I am quite ashamed that I have never thought of 
it before. 

I have also put on the card, as you will see, 
the subscription price and the cost of binding, 
which is convenient in entering bound vols. in the 
Also Miss Hamey 
entering upon the back the fact that a vol. is 


that 


accessions-book. has begun 





|} complete and ready to bind, which means 


title and index are with the vol. 


(Weekly). 051 
























EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


) i 
v. 16 34 


Ar 
346 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
v. & F | 


Mr. 


LIBRARY 


BY ERNEST C, RICHARDSON, LIBRARIAN 


It was intimated by one of the speakers at the 
meeting of the L. A. U. K. last fall, that “ practi- 
cal” library topics for discussion have been pretty 
much exhausted. Now “Library Clocks” are 
not exhausted — on the contrary, they seem to go 
faster and faster from day to day. 

Did you ever see a library clock that wasn’t 
fast? Exhausted! It’s more often the library 


which is exhausted, so far as clocks are concerned, 


! Written for the St. Louis Conference, but not read, 


because the clock was too fast 
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CLOCKS.' 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


or if there is a clock, it is the readers who are 
“tired” with its rapidity. 

I ran across our Prof. Bolton at Vienna last 
summer. He was also ona bibliographical mis- 
sion, and together or apart we haunted the li- 
braries during the brief hours while they were 
open, and moused through antiquarian book- 
stores the rest of the time. At dinner we met 
and compared notes, and so again at Stuttgart, 
Paris, London, and New York. One day I asked, 
**Have you yet seen a library clock which was 


not fast?” He could remember none, and I 
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began to observe more nearly. Many clocks were 
seen, and at each fresh meeting with the genial 


Professor the report was rendered, “* None found 
yet.” The British Museum was only a partial 
exception in that the clock was just on time. 


A true induction from all facts observed is, 


therefore, “ Library clocks are always fast.” 

Searching for the cause of this odd previous 
ness of library clocks resulted in some curious 
passing observations. 

Obs. 1. The farther behind the times the 
brary is, the farther ahead of time the clock is. 

Obs. 2. Libraries always open by the correct 
time and close by the clock time. 

Obs. 3. The libraries which have the fastest 
clocks close longest before the advertised time, 
even by those same premature clocks. 

Obs. 4. Where the clock is fastest the hours of 
openir © are shortest, forcing on the user the bit 
ter thought (although one doesn’t want to trifle 


with Scripture) that ‘‘from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath.’ 
Obs. 5. Where clocks are fastest, /Aere are | 


brary vacations. This was a puzzling coincidence 


for a long time, until it occurred that, as the clock 
went faster and faster, the library would at last 
close before it opened, and this would keep on 
until the hands got around again. This may be 
called an hypothesis of library vacations 


The cause itself is found nowhere but in that 


unaccountable ultimate “human nature for 
clocks, unlike catalogues, can be made to do as 
the librarian pleases. The amiable tendency of 


the former to go faster and faster can be corrected, 
though the tendency of the latter to go slower 
and slower cannot be. The cause lies, therefore 
in some human being’s desire to gain time for 


himself, at the expense of the convenience of 


others. 

But the fact of inverse ambitious energy does 
not exhaust the topic of library clocks I know 
it has been considered more or less. Mr. David 


son had an electric clock at the Hawley St. B 
reau. I went in several times to see it, but never 
happened on a time when it was working o1 
working right. But I am suspicious of it any 
way. If an ordinary old-fashioned clock always 
gains, what will not an electric on 

Let me present a few of the reflections which 


were started by the above line of observations. 
I pass by considerations of (1) The history of 


library clocks; (2) What sort of clocks they 





be spring, weight, windn water, or 


should " 
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me, two, seven, or more day ; twelve, 


ir hour, month, year, or century faced 


} | 


r, bronze, nickel, brass or wood, oak, 


cherry or m: 1; Connecticut 


x 
= 
i, 


made, etc., etc., etc. I leave to others 





the task of investigating the relative value of vi 


t T y 1 cor ne d ] ms in ) xl le d 
rating and nical penduiums ; Zinc, Wood, lead, 
iron or mercury pendulums spherical, lens- 


shaped, or cylindrical bobs ; crown-wheel, anchor 


Macdowell, Airy, 


Mudge, Bloxon, three-legged, double three-legged 


dead, pin-whe« Beckett, 


and four-legged 


escapements ; the various forms 


of adjustment and compensation, and the like 
I pass, too, the questions of (3) How and where 


they should be placed, (4) Methods of cleaning, 


viling, and general care, and confine myself to 
two points very briefly treated 

1. The desirability of having library clocks. 

2. Some desirable characteristics of such clocks 

(1) The desirability A reading-room clock is 
a blessing even if it doesn’t keep very good time 
Any one who has worked much in various libra 
time is always limited in this 


ries knows this one’s 


world, and work must be planned to time. A 





gz “) Oopen-laced ge tial ( ck makes more 
tolerable, even if it does bow you politely out of 
the room half an hour before the time. It is less 
painful any way than being (metaphorically) 
kicked out by the librarian’s watch at an equally 
early time. It is wholesome, too, to have one in 
ul working-room, to encourage Workers to see 


how much work can be turned off in an hour. 


Characteristics, 1) It should be large and 
clear faced ; (2) Its! iid not strike ; ) It should 
not tick above a whisper ; (4) [t should have a li 
brarian who will keep it on time 

| To Pres ut Cutter: I row the weakness of 
the A. L. A. for m te rules, but I refrain from 
gzesting how many t s there should be to 
the second Chere would t fference of opinion 
on this Dr. Poole w want one, Secretary 
Dewey ter though it wou eep sust i 
If y want a lively dise mn over this 
paper, let some rash per t ygest a proper bib- 
the number of t | 
A fifth and final suggestior , that the ideal 
ibrary clock should have a vigorous alarum, 
which would sound five minutes before « osing 
An extra and gratuitous suggestion that there 
should be an A. L. A. meeting « k, provided 


with the same kind of an alarum, set to some 


brief period of time, ar furnished with an elec 
tric vibrating attachment, which should make it 
mtinue to s long the speaker persists 
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rHE INFLUENCE OF GOOD BOOKS. 
BY ROBERT COLLYER,. 


iddress delivered at the opening af the Richard Sugden 
Library, Spencer, Mass. 

WueEnN Richard Sugden asked me to come to 
Spencer and say some word which would fit this 
occasion, I wrote him by the next mail that I 
should be ever so glad to come, and felt that it 
was a great honor to receive such an invitation, 
and a great pleasure. Nor was the trouble of 
much account — which touches us all who say 
Aye to such an invitation on the impulse of the 
moment and then wonder how we shall make our 
promise good. My old friend wanted me to 
come, and not another and better man, and to 
say the word which was in my heart to-day, what- 
ever this might be; and this was enough, because 
I had read in the papers — what he was far too 
modest to tell me, beyond the merest mention — 
about the gift of Richard Sugden to his town, 
and so I said it makes no great matter what any 
man may say, the thing he has done tells its own 
story, and tells it more nobly than I could ever 
hope to do, more nobly and in this fashion 
which shames my speech, For our words float 
away on the summer winds, to be caught, it may 
be, and set in type and read by those who care 
for such things, and then to die and be forgotten; 
but this your friend and mine has done in Spen- 
cer will be eloquent with the silence which is 
golden, and still tell its tale when we are all dead 
and dust who gather here to-day. It is a poor 

| scant manhood which does not long now and 
then to be remembered some little while after 
the grass grows green and the daisies bloom on 
the grave. To have them speak of us at the fire- 
side and in the workshop and the market, remem- 
bering what was worthy in us and forgetting 
what was base, though there may be no more to 
tell by comparison than Dr. Ripley told down in 
Concord, as he stood by the dust of a man in his 
own town, and being sorely troubled to find some 
real worth in the man’s life he could dwell on for 
a moment, said, “ He was the best man I ever 
knew at a fire.” I cannot even guess whether 
Richard Sugden ever thought of this as one of 
the rewards which must return to him for his gift 
to Spencer, and I love to think that to his gener- 
ous heart the work was its own reward. But I 
say, as we stand here on this day of gift and ded- 
ication, that if this had been his sole purpose, to 
be held in grateful remembrance of his fellow- 
townsmen and their children through centuries 
of time, then he has taken out an insurance that 








will stand good always and keep his memory 
green in the town of Spencer. And not here 


alone, but far away across the sea in old York- 


shire, where his home was in the old time before 
he came to this new world to seek his fortune, 
and, far more and better than that, to earn it 
honestly and well, The story will be told there 
long after to-day and to-morrow, how one of the 
Sugdens who went out from among them gave 


this wiit, and then the kith and kin will hold up 
their heads and feel that the fine old name has 
won still another patent of nobility A poor 


youth he was in the narrow, contracted, dear old 


land, where the pur 
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And a voice came to him, saying, “ Get thee out 
from thy kindred and thy father’s house unto a 
land that I will tell thee of;” and he followed 
the voice,as I did also, to the promised land ; 
carved out his fortune honest and fair, I say, but 
then could not be content to enrich his own fam- 
ily alone, or, as so many do, to remember his 
town in his will. He must build this noble 
structure, please God, in his own lifetime, and 
convey it by free gift to you and yours forever; 
and so the work is done, and so well done, to all 
seeming, that if you care for the gift as your 
friend has cared for its creation, we may say, as 
old Andrew Fairservice said of the cathedral in 
Glasgow, “‘ Keep airn and gunpooder aff it, and 
it will stand to the crack o’ doom.” 

My friend and yours is also an Englishman and 
a Yorkshireman, as you know, by birth and breed- 
ing, as I am also, and | am the more glad and 
proud of what he has done for that reason; be- 
cause I still love old England with a very tender 
love after these 40 years of absence, as I know 
he does also. But I have had to notice how very 
many of us who came here from England to find 
a home inthe American republic, and it may be 
make their fortune, can find nothing so good in 
this new world as that they left behind them, and 
no matter how much wealth they may win, they 
do nothing as a rule for the town they live in, 
like this your friend has done in Spencer. He 
could not be content to be a mere exile from 
England, he must be a citizen of the United 
States and blend his life with the life in this new 
world which has made him so much more of a 
man than he ever could have been had he stayed 
on that hill-side in old Yorkshire. This is the 
true home of his heart and life, here he won his 
wealth and found ample room to grow to be the 
man you honor, and here is one proof among 
many he has given in all these years, that while 
he was born in England and is proud of it, 
though he may not say so, he was born again in 
America, and does not love the old land less but 
the new land more, as every man must who comes 
here to share your life, if he is worth his salt. 

You will pardon me, I know, as you receive 
the gift, for this word in praise of the giver, while 
he may find it hard to do so; but for that I do 
not care, because in asking me to come here and 
say the word that was in my heart he must run 
his risk and take it as it came to me, and insisted 
on being said. Richard Sugden falls into line 
with cur home-born men far and wide, but espe- 
cially in Massachusetts, who have done or are 
ready to do some such thing as he has done now 
in Spencer — building these public libraries in the 
towns, where they live or from which they went 
away to seck their fortune; public libraries, which 
range with the schools and churches and the 


| town halls; which are the four-square defence of 


our life as citizens of the republic and of our in- 
telligence and virtue, when they are nobly main 
tained. They can do no nobler thing. They 
are sure of their reward, also, if they want one, in 
the grateful remembrance of their towns and cit- 
ies, and open the way for others again who won- 
der what they can do to the finest purpose ; men 
who have made their fortune and have not been 


o were held by a cruel bit. | struck by what we may call the greenback paraly- 
| J ) g I y 
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sis, through which the hand that gets takes all the 
strength from the hand that gives. What can we 
do better, they will say in such a case, than this 
Richard Sugden has done for Spencer, and many 
another man far and wide ?—see to it that our 
town also shall have a public library, whict 
shall be its pride and joy, and make perfect s 
far as we can the defence from ignorance and 
vice and crime; open a fountain from which 
the waters of life may flow forever for those 
who thirst for knowledge or whatever good 
books can give them? And, as I have had to 
notice up among the mountains this summer 
how I would not feel thirsty till I came to a clear, 
cool spring, but then would drink to my heart's 
content, so such fountains as these will also cre 

ate the thirst they can so nobly allay, while sti 

we keep on drinking in answer to their perpetual 
invitation, as the years come and go. 

And now shall I tell you a very simple story 
touching my own life, which will help to make 
good my thought of the worth of this you are 
doing in Spencer through your free public library, 
and have been doing, as I understand, these 
years, which is in itself a great and singular honor 


to your town, maintaining a free library and 


reading-room at your own proper charges, for 
which your friend and fellow-citizen has built this 


noble edifice, with some such feeling as he had in 
the old time who built the temple that the ark of 
the covenant and the rod which budded and the 
sacred books might have an abiding and splendi 


home. It was my lot to be born as your frien 
was and mine, in a poor and small home, with 
this thirst in my nature, as far back as I can re- 
member, for something to read. And I mind 
very well the first book I ever bought with my 
own penny, the delectable history of Whittington 
and his Cat, which cast such a spell over my 
imagination that when I went up Highgate Hill 
over London the other summer, the stone on 
which poor Dick sat down to hear the bells ring- 
ing far below, which lured him back again t 
fame and fortune, I found I was a small boy 
again reading my small wonder-book, and the old 
stone divided the honors of a tender interest with 
the red granite shaft set above the grave of the 
woman of finest genius England has to her name, 
George Eliot, which is a few minutes’ walk away 

There were a few books in our small cottage 
of three rooms, but these were among the best in 
the English tongue, the Bible and Bunyan and 
Goldsmith, with a few more I do not now re- 
member, but these I read as you drink at clear, 
coolsprings. Then a man came along from over 
the moors and brought Burns with him, and an- 
other brought Shakespeare. My father borrowed 
these for me to read, and the world grew great 
and wide and wonderful to me as I read them, 
while to this day I notice that I care more for 
the history of England in Shakespeare’s grand 
dramas than I do for Hume and Froude and 
Macaulay, so great was the spell cast again over 
my life. Then an old farmer came along with a 
couple of volumes, and said, “ Here, lad, I notice 


ak thou will 





thou is fond o’ good reading, and [ thi 
like to read these books.” It was Irving's Sketch- 
Book and it was Christmas day, and I was away 
from home then and lonesome, wanting to be 
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with my folks and to sit by th 1 fires t 
the magic wand of Irv touche me and st 
away all my (tears DUll, as you may see, t 
was only hand-to-mouth reading I had never 
seen a |} rary, but had heard of then 
longed to find one newhere, somet s, I 
fear, I never had longed t f i my way nt 
heaven Well, I heard of one that had _ be 
started only three mil vay, and so I went wit! 
my heart in my mouth t ee what I find t 
read in the wonderful new rary I can see the 
DOOKS now tanding on t s € the sma 
pper room if i se ligt oft my 
youth I go into the Astor Library now {then 
when I have time h in the re ill the ages 
nad h wa red tt hs { the finest in 
the world t de, t hat sn room in Adding 
ham is still the story of one’s t ‘ Phere 
were some 200 volume t here I was witha 
this wealth of books at my on 1 at about the 
cost of three days’ work in a year I cannot t 
you the story of first gr ip rand the 
elight of it I had f nda rary l e that 
honest Dutchman, a fine holar says, w 
told me that one page of Plato { hin re 
good that 1o bi ers of wine, and that w the 
way I felt al t those 2 vi nes I had f a 
out the speakable delight of dri Te my 
heart c« 1 des nd struck the matchle t 
toxication f noble 4 whole e | h that 
leave no headache or eartache when y re 
sober, only it was a 5 while before I got so 
eT 

Then I came e time t new world and 
began to work aga t the vilin Pennsylva 
my own proper business I expected to fe ‘ 
my life, and presently heard of a library in the 
small town of Hatboro, six or seven miles away 
six one way and seven the ther A fine ! 
farmer had four i long while ago that this was 
the noblest use he « 1 make of a good deal of 
his money, to build up a library away among the 


rich green lands, and so there it was waiting for 
me with its treasure of good books I see ther 


n 
uvain as thev stand on the shelves, and think I 


could walk right in and lay my hands on those 
that won me most potently and cast their spe 
again over my heart, tt gh it is five and thirty 
years since I was within the doors I may met 
tion Hawthorne among them all as the author | 


] 
found 


there for the first time who won my heart 





; } 


for good and all, as we may say, and 


Then I found a great treasure in no long time in 
Philadelphia, that I could no more exhaust than 
you can exhaust the spring we have been glancing 
at by drinking, which dips down toward the deey 

ness of the world. I was still bound fast to the 
anvil, for this was our living, but there was my 
life, so far as good books could make it, rich for 
me and noble in the great library again seven 
miles away. Sowhat matter about the hard day's 
work at the anvil, while there was some new vo 

ume to read when the day's work was done or old 
one to read with an ever new delight My new 


book or old one, with the sweet green lane in the 
summer time where I i walk while the birds 
sang their matin song, and the fragrance of the 
green things growing ! uted on the soft summer 


’ ‘ 


air, and the fireside in winter with the good wife 
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busy about the room, and the little ones sleeping 
in their cribs, I look back to those times still and 
wonder whether they were not the best I ever 
knew. I was reading some lines the other day in 
an old English ballad written 300 years ago, and 
they told the story of those times 


‘© for a booke, and a shadie nook, eyther ind re, or out, 
With the green leaves whisp’ ring overhede, or the streete | 
cric® all about, 
Where I maie reade, all at my case, both of the New and 
le, 
For a right good Booke, whereon to looke, was better t 


me than Golde 


And so I touch the story of my own life for some 
poor evidence of what good books can do for us 
and for the worth of what you have been doing in 
Spencer all these years, and are made glad to day 
by this library building which crowns the good en- 
deavor ; a place that will not shame but will glori- 
fy your purpose and hold it to the noblest and best 
endeavors you can make in the time to come, for 
such a shrine will be sure to draw books to it al- 
ways, worthy of its beauty and grace, and there 
will be other men and women also to follow in 
the steps of Richard Sugden, and bring to it cost- 
ly works and rare and beautiful, worthy to be in 
the palaces of kings while still you will see to it 
that the noble provision of books for the general 
reading rests directly as it has done so long on 
your own generous care. 


She sang truly, who said 


** We get no good 


By being ungenerous, even to a book 

And calculating fj hits o much wort! 

By so much reading It is rather when 

We gloriously f get ourselves and plunge 
Soul forward, headlong into a book profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth 
*Tis then we get the right g 1 from a book.’ 


So,” this same noble woman says, “ we never 
call the child fatherless who has God and his 
mother ;"” and I would never call the man friend- 
less who has God and good books. “A taste for 
books is the pleasure and glory of my life.” Gib- 
bon said, “I would not exchange for the wealth 
of the Indies ;" and so I say to you who may be 
where I was 50 years ago and more, when Burns 


won my heart, and Shakespeare, Bunyan, Gold- | 


smith and Irving ; and on a day I can still recall, 
a still November day when the mist lay on 
halms and the yellow sunshine touched the crags 
on the moor, Cooper came to me with “ The Last 
of the Mohicans,” and almost persuaded me to be 
an Indian. rhe first time I read a good book 
it is just as if I had gained a new friend,’’ Gold- 
smith says, “and when I read it again it is as if I 
had met an old one ;" and so we all say who 
have found out this lovely secret for ourselves. 
There are books beyond numbering, which the 
authors and publishers should advertise as I 
noticed a man in Denver advertised his soda 
fountain, when I was there 10 years ago, as 
“ sweetened wind ;"" and we have no objection to 
take a drink at them now and then, for they are 
apt to be pleasant reading : but this is all they 
amount to, when all is said and done—“ sweet- 
ened wind.” And a wise German who has made 
the world his debtor by his genius, says: “* There 
are three sorts of readers: Those who enjoy 
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without judgment, those who judge without en- 
joyment, and those who judge while they enjoy 
and enjoy while they judge ;” and thisis the way 
we win these good companions and friends. 

** When I am reading a book, whether wise or 
silly,” Dean Swift says, “‘ it seems to be alive and 
talking to me.”’ I would ‘“‘ go further and fare 
better,” and say the man is alive and talking to 
me, and the woman, from whose heart and brain 
the books sprang, I best love to read and treas- 
jure. I left a great host of them in my library 
| when I came away from New York; they will 
| all be there to greet me and make me glad when 

I return home. I shall find my dear Charles 
Lamb there; they say he died in 1834, but I 
know better; I shall be laughing with him, and 
then find the tears close on the edge of my laugh- 
ter when I return. And Wordsworth will begin 
some day to sing to me that solemn psalm of im- 
mortality, and it will not be as when you listen 
to this new wonder they call the phonograph — I 
shall hear the deep and marvellous music the 
rustics heard and wondered over, as he wandered 
| by Windermere and through the leafy lanes and 
far up among the fells of Westmoreland. And 
he will take me along the Yarrow with him, and 
down by my own sweet brown river, the Wherf, 
and into the church-yard I know so well on a 
sunny Sunday (where I shall see the White Doe 
waiting until the Maid comes forth through the 
old abbey door-way, and then we shall follow 
them up to the Fells of Rylston), and recite to 
| me the sadly sweet, bitter-sweet, romance of 
Norton and his seven sons who died for the old 
religion “in great Eliza’s golden prime.” 
| It is but a hint of the company we may all 
keep who love good books, both of the New and 
Old. ‘I own,” Lamb says, ‘‘I am disposed to 
Say a grace upon twenty other occasions besides 
my dinner: I want a form for setting out upon 
a pleasant walk, for a moon-light ramble, and for 
a friendly meeting. Why have we none for 
books — those spiritual repasts—a grace before 
Milton, a grace before Shakespeare, a devotiona! 
exercise proper to be said before ‘The Faery 
Queen’?” They bring the grace we fail to say 
when we give them a noble welcome as our com- 
panions and friends. ‘‘ Of all the pleasant things 
which can possibly be imagined for a hard-work- 
ing man after hisdaily toil,” John Herschel says, 
“there is nothing like reading an interesting 
book, if he has the taste for it and has the book 
to read. It calls for no bodily exertion, of which 
he has had enough or too much. It relieves his 
home of its dulness and sameness, which so often 
drives him to the tavern to his own ruin and his 
family’s. It goes with him to his next day's 
work, and if there be anything in it above the 
very idlest and lightest, gives him something to 
think about beside the drudgery of his every-day 
occupation, something to enjoy while absent and 
look forward to with pleasure when he returns 
to open its pages again.” 

You have made this noble boon of good books 
easy and opulent for the workingmen of Spen- 
cer. When I came to this new world and had 
not heard as yet of that library among the green 
lands, but must have books on any terms, and 
| the terms were hard, and the good wife watching 
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not the dollars but the very cents because they 
must all be saved to furnish the little home, I can 
well remember how I bought a book one day for 
half a dollar, far too big to smuggle into the 
cottage, and hid it in the bushes, watched my 
chances the next day, and got it in all safe and 
sound ; and some days after, when she caught 
me reading, and said, ‘‘ Where did you get that 
book, my dear?” I answered, ‘‘ Why, I have had 
it for some time ;”’ and then she only said, “ In- 
leed |!” for she was patient with me and good ; 
and then, it was in what somebody calls our 
treacle moon, The workingmen of Spencer fa 

on happy times. Here are books easy to come 
at as the water you drink and the air you breathe 
and stores of them which can never be exhaust 
ed. If it had come to pass thirty years ago that 
some man delving in your wild hills had struck 
gold, and all the eager manhood of New England 
had gone crazy to delve for gold where Spencer 
stands, and had found it in mighty stores, I won- 
der whether that would have been such a boonto 
Spe 





and the world as this you have done 

establishing great industries and wholesome and 
good ; beckoning the working forces from far 
and wide to come here and take hold with you 
on such terms as we can find nowhere else out- 
Brother McGlynn, I re- 
member, as we rode together to the funeral of 





Side this new world 


Gen. Grant, called out some half-dozen times, 

God's world for the workingman!” You did 
this who were the pioneers of the strong and 
steadfast town, and then you said, We must have 
a free public library, and pay the bills; we have 


got our churches started, and our schools, and 


our place for town-meeting — the tap-root of the 
tree of liberty in New England, a living tree, and 
no mere liberty-pole, and reaching down 200 
years —now we must complete the walls of the 


city, which standeth four-square, by a free public 


library, and so do what men may to maintain a 
fair public virtue and intelligence within the lines 
of Spencer ; these men we employ shall have 
books to read of every kind any man ought to 
read, and the ought shall be large and free and 
fair; and so the thing was done. 

[he 30 years have come and gone; the free 
public library has done its noble and beautiful 
work. It is a new departure we touch to-day 
in this ceremony of gift and acceptance. This 


library will grow always more worthy the name 





your friend and neighbor has made for it from 


this time. They say thatin Scotland once a man 
sent for his minister and said, ‘‘if I give £20,000 
to the church do you think it will be reckoned in 
my account when I get through down here 

And the minister said I do not feel sure about 
that ; but it is weel worth the experiment.” | 
do feel sure about this, and the worth of what you 
can do, to be placed to your credit, not yonder 
but right here in the town of Spencer. There 
can be no nobler investment, and but few as 
noble, as this you have made these 30 years for 
all who have the hunger and thirst in them good 
books can satisfy ; while still with poor Oliver in 
the story, we ask for more ; and they are not dead 
things, as Milton says, but contain a potency 
of life as active as the soul from which they 
sprang 
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A UNITED STATES I 





One of the most interesting suggestions among 


the hundreds that are daily being 
the committee of the proposed World’s Fair is 
the one proposed by Walter S. Church, of New 


York It is nothing less than the formation of a 
United States Library. He states that a magnif 
icent display of the book output of the United 


at nothing of the 
In the 


States should be made, and tt 


kind worth mentioning has been attemy 


expositions of this or any other cor 





loes there exist anywhere in this country any 
thing approaching a creditable collection of this 
sort. 

He would have it include general, State, and 
municipal reports on agriculture, mines, railroads 
canais, river and harbor improvements, water 
works, reports of navy and army, reports of 


Government, State, and city engineers, boards « 


f 
trade, produce exchanges, manufacturers, geolog 
ical surveys, and similar statistics. 

In all these lines he states that our population 
has been wonderfully prolific, but our libraries do 


not properly show what has been accomplished 


Even the Library of Congress cannot boast of 
three-fourths of a million volumes. Forty-seven 
of our largest libraries aggregate only five mill 

lil ‘ 


ion volumes, while the three great libraries o 
Europe those of Paris, London, and St. l’eters- 
burg —a 

Mr. Church would appeal to Congress, the 


State Legislatures, and the patriotism of private 


me sum up over four million volumes 





citizens, and, in his opinion, the result would be 
a gathering of printed matter setting forth our 








industrial growth in a manner that would astound 
the outside world. 

He suggests the appointment of a general 
Library Committee to solicit, receive, and arrange 
the books on the fair grounds ; each State to ap 


point its own library c« mimittee to seek cor 


tions from the several county, municipal, town, 


and village authorities, and also [re corpora 
tions and individuals, 

He would have the committees accumulate, as 
far as can be done without purchase, all the 


standard works of our best authors and author 
esses, each volume to be inscribed ‘* Presented t 
the great World's Fair of 1892,” an 
donor's name. The result of this grand gather 


with the 


ing he would keep together as a magnificent start 
for a free library. 

This feature of the Exposition would, in his 
opinion, be the most permanently useful of any 


part of the great undertaking, and it might prove 


the eminent superiority of the United States i 


books and industrial literature, as well as in other 


products and resources 
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rHE RICHARD SUGDEN LIBRARY 
SPENCER, MASS. 


On August 15, the proud citizens of the 


charming town of Spencer, Mass., were out in 
full force at the gayly decorated Town Hall to 
take part in the literary exercises in honor of the 
dedication of the beautiful library building pre- 
sented to them by their prominent fellow-towns- 
man, Richard Sugden. The hall was crowded to 
overflowing, and was still gay with the American, 
French, and Canadian colors, left over from the 
convention of French-Canadians of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. In front of the desk was a 
handsome floral shield, and the entire front of 
the platform was edged with potted plants. Be- 
hind them sat Richard Sugden, a white-haired, 
white-bearded gentleman, of medium stature and 
benevolent but earnest and thoughtful counte- 
nance. At his side sat Rev. Robert Collyer, of 
New York, who had played with him, 
boy, upon the same Yorkshire hillside, in old 





England, and who w Ow to make the principal 
address of the evening. At the other side sat 
lion. Luther Hill, who has given the town a pub- 
lic park, and was to preside on this occasion. 
Near at hand was David Prouty, who gave the 


new high school that will be dedicated within a 


few weeks. Present, also, were Dr. FE. R. Wheel 
er, of the library trustees ; the selectmen, Wm 
A. Barr, Abram Capen, George S. Green, Thom- 
is Leonard, and John Gendrean; Hon. George 
P, Ladd, Rev. Samuel May, and Rev. A. H. Cool- 
idge, of Leicester Rev. Bernard S. Conaty, of 
Springfield; Rev. T. D. Beaven, of Holyoke; 
Deputy Sheriff Hersey, Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, 
Rev. Mr. Briol, Dr. C. A. Barton, Rev. J. S. 
Gledhill, Rev. C A. Bower, Rev. E. M. Wright, 
Dexter Bullard, J]. R. Kane, J. W. remple, G 
_ Bacon, and other pt ninent men A. I. A me 
otte’s Orchestra began the exercises with a 
d 








lively overture and playe 


[ occasionally between 


speeches. 

Mr. Sugden, in presenting the building to the 
town, spoke as follows 

** Tl came from England to this ¢ 
and in 1847 I came to Spencer, and have mad 
this town mv home for more than 40 years. In 
England books were scarce, and almost out of 


library. There 


untry in 1845 


my reach, and I had access to no 

is now a great contrast between the Old England 

of my youth, and the New England of to-day 

Then you might travel from John O’Groat’s to 

Land's End and find a lock-up in every village, 
' 

but not one public library ; then I could only get 


a glance at Dickens’ writings and his ‘ Pickwick 





Papers’ through the newspapers of the day, and 
they cost 14 cents each I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of longing to see them and have a peep into 
his ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ but I never saw either 
until I got this side of the Atlantic. We of to- 
day hardly appreciate the comforts and luxuries 
we have, that our grandfathers never dreamed of 
we are not only better fed, better housed and 
better clothed, but our labor is much lighter and 
better paid, and a day's labor now will purchase 
more of the necessaries of life than at any time 
before in the world’s history. Old men generally 


love to recall the good old times of their youth, 


| 
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but I much prefer the present. By the help of 
science and modern inventions, the wage-earner 

| has many more of the comforts and luxuries than 
the rich and the wealthy had in the times Dr. 
Franklin lived. He foresaw some of the wonder- 
ful inventions of the future and regretted that he 
could not revisit this earth to enjoy them ; but 
when he extracted electricity from the clouds, he 
had not the faintest conception of the wonders it 
would work in the future. 

“I consider Franklin one of the greatest men 
the world ever produced. Sixty years ago, his 
writings in England were as common as the 
Bible, and I think I read and studied one as 
much as the other. I was particularly interested 
in his * Poor Richard's Almanac’ and its com- 
mon-sense maxims. It was printed and hung on 
the walls of houses and work-shops, and it made 
such an impression on me, that I can at this day 
repeat it almost verbatim. ‘ Poor Richard's Al- 
manac’ and his ‘Way to Wealth’ were trans- 
lated into almost all the European languages. In 
England, it was issued 27 times in pamphlet 
form, and 30 times in France, and it is to day 
spread over Europe—and McMaster, who has 
recently written the Life of Franklin, tells us that 
it can be read in French, in German, in Spanish, 
in Italian, in Russian, in the language of Holland, 
in the language of Bohemia, in modern Greek, 
and in Portuguese, and it may be found in pub- 
lications of societies for improving the condition 
of the poor, and in the whole duties of men and 
women. Without question it was the most fa- 
mous piece of literature the colonies produced. 
Never since 1770 has a period of five years been 
suffered to go by without a new edition appearing 
in some form or other, and I am glad to say that 
there are several copies in the new library build- 
ing, and I trust the young men and women of 
Spencer will study its maxims ; they will, I have 

no doubt, find them much more profitable in after 
life than running after phantoms that lead to 
nothing but disappointment. 

‘I have seen, with much satisfaction, the 
growth of the Spencer public library until it has 
outgrown it rooms in this town house, and de- 
siring to do something for the town where I have 
lived so long and so pleasantly, I determined 
to give it better accommodations for its library 
and reading-room, and it seemed to me that in 
no other way could I benefit so large a number 
of my fellow-citizens as by providing a building 
suitable for both. I was especially moved to this 
as I recalled to mind my own unfortunate situa- 
tion in my boyhood in England. Books were 
scarce and newspapers could not be printed with- 
out a stamp costing four-pence half-penny, or 
nine cents. I well remember the time when I, 
with six other boys of my own age, making a 
club of seven, paying one penny a week each to 
purchase a newspaper, and passed it around from 
one to the other. There is not a child in this 
town to-day but what has a better chance of get- 
ting an education than I had, and I thought by 
erecting and furnishing the public library build- 
ing, the opportunity of gaining knowledge would 
be increased. 

‘** IT have made one condition only, in present- 
ing the building to the town, and that is that the 
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reading-room shall be kept open re ‘ ' 
time every day in the year, except h ys. I | start with 1 
have done this because I believe the influence of | w pw 
: libraries and reading-rooms are on the side of | s vere n 
; morality and virtue. I well remember, when a M. Wright, Rev 
: young man with no home but a cheerless board- | Blakeslee and | 
ing-house, what a great boon such a bi I ‘ f t n 
would have been to me, particularly if I cou ¢ ‘ 
: have visited it on Sundays. I think that there |) Yor i neig 
} are to-day a good many young men in S; el t ifter w h 
: in the same situation, and to whom Sunday \ . M 
day of idleness and temptation ; to all such, this | f ‘ vhere 
building may be a place of rest and recrea I Richard S 
and I trust of profitable instruction. Certainly | growth ofa { 
when they are here, they cannot be in any S| r, wi 
: tionable place or society. The building w t of t 
be the repository of our museum, which already | matter 
a contains many articles of riosity found in per w | 
i immediate neighborhood, which wi ndoubte hig I h 
ly be continually growing by future a tions. I | t nts of differ 
trust also that in time its walls may be adorne« the proces 
4 with the portraits of some of our disting An t 
; citizens. farmers for t [ 
‘*To the Board of Trustees I now deliver tl their in try I 
keys of the building, together with the title d ts men I 
that conveys the whole property to the inhal bine N 
tants of the town of Spencer. It is my earnest cept the . 
wish and hope that it may prove an efficient a t ind agreed t 
| to the welfare, usefulness, and happiness, 1 t t he select 
| only of the present, but of the generations that edt 
will succeed us — and if you have as much plea was pl i er 
ure in receiving it as I have in giving it, I shal by the se 
feel amply rewarded.” f t 
; Dr. E. R. Wheeler, a member of the Board of | year $ t 
Trustees, accepted the deed and key of the library | to ¥ \ t 
% in behalf of the town ina most interesting speech, | bee: 
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the library. When the town hall was built in 
1872, a room 25 x 35 was set apart forthe library. 
In 1874 the town voted to accept the museum, and 
in 1881 a reading-room was established in connec- 
tion with the library. The trustees have for some 
time agitated the matter of furnishing better ac- 
commodations, and at the April meeting in 1887 
a committee was chosen to consider the question. 
The committee made a report to the town meeting 


in 1888, but Richard Sugden forestalled further | 


action in the matter by announcing his intention 
of erecting a building to accommodate the library, 
reading-room, and museum on his lot on Pleasant 
Street and of giving it to the town, on condition 
that the reading-room be open on Sundays. 

The new library building is a handsome struct- 
ure of brick and brownstone. Above the base- 
ment the structure is of brick with brownstone 
trimmings. The ground dimensions are 32 x 60 
feet, with a front projection of 11x 39 feet. The 
interior is finished in oak, and the arrangement 
for light is excellent. The cost of the building 
was $30,000. 


PLAN FOR A SMALL SUBSCRIPTION LI- 
BRARY. 
Jas. M. Lee, in the West Virginia School Journal, 


CAariestowm W Va. 

IN a former articie I discussed plans for estab- 
lishing circulating libraries in small towns. Since 
then I have given the following plan a year's 
test and find it a success so far as it reaches 

1. Ours is a subscription library, payment of 
$1.50 entitling to two years’ membership. 

2. From a large list of books that I prepared 
each member chose one book that should be 
placed in the library, and at the end of the two 
years shall become the property of that member. 

3. The books vary in price from soc. to $3, 
but the average cost was below $1.50, thus leaving 
a surplus in the librarian’s hands 

4. This surplus, after paying the necessary print- 
ing expenses, was all expended for additional 
books, which at the close of two years revert to 
the librarian as a return for his labors. 

5s. Our books were bought from a local book- 
seller at 30% below list price, and are mainly re- 
cent and copyrighted books, yet with 105 mem 
bers we have 170 books. 

6. In managing the library we have followed 
the plan of the Wheeling Public Library, viz. 
each member holds a library card inscribed with 
his “ame and number, on which, in a column of 
squa..s marked “Out,” is stamped the date on 
which he receives a book ; when the book is re- 
turned the date is stamped in the next column 
headed “In ;"" besides, in similar columns in a 
record under the same date the numder of the book 
is entered opposite the name or number of the 
member. 

The regulations are pasted in each book and 
the more important ones printed on the margin 
of the card. 

Books may be retained two weeks ; for longer 
retention a fine of ten cents a week, or five cents 
for each “ library day,” is imposed. 

The library is open for exchange for two hours 


twice a week. 
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We do not consider this so good as a public 
library, but a very satisfactory substitute for it. 
| Llappend sample of card and page of record. 


| 
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| LIBRARY CATALOGUES FOR USE AT 
HOME, 


L. YounkIN, of the San Diego Library, makes 
the following common-sense suggestions : 

“ The library management would strongly rec- 
ommend the home use of the catalogue. 

‘‘At present the patrons depend almost en- 
tirely upon the copiesat the library. As a conse- 
quence the reading-rooms fail of their legitimate 
purpose. 

‘* The stir occasioned by fifteen to twenty per- 
sons searching for pencils, stationery, etc., to say 
nothing of the chatting going on, is fatal to 
profitable reading. 

“ There is another point: The circulation being 
very heavy in proportion to the number of vol- 
umes, one may call for six to twelve books, all 
of which are out. This being the case, why not 
systematically prepare a long list in leisure mo- 
ments at home, and preserve this for ready ref- 
erence. 

“ Fill out the order forms at home. A mo- 
ment’s time at the library will then suffice for the 
transaction of all business. 

‘*Certainly the saving of time and patience will 
balance the small sum spent for catalogue. 

‘- Upon the opening of the library the follow- 
ing regulation was adopted: ‘ If a book is not 
returned, or a fine not paid within ten days after 
it is due, the guarantor will be called upon to pay 
such fine or the value of such book.’ 

‘** A notice will be sent to the guarantor onthe 
tenth day, it being understood that he is released 
from such payment if he can induce the applicant 
to settle the matter himself.” 
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American Librarn Association. 


Resolved, That by the de 








Dyer, the American Library Association has los 
a valued member and the profession o f it 
most worthy and honored representative 
That we wish pu y to testify to the supren 
faithfulness which enable r friend t hie 
his life’s ambition, though he is lost t S th 
very fruition of his hopes and endeavors 
That while we n rn the ss of a loyal an 
loving friend, we proudly point to him as an ex 
emplar of that conscientious s ver-fa 
courtesy which are er stones ofs es t 
librarian’s professi 
That these resolutions be | shed tk 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, and that a copy be forwards 
to the bereaved family th assurances of th 
high respect in which M Dyer s I by 
professiona rethren and the cer regre 
at his deatt F. M. ( N, P 
Mt Dew! , , 
R. R. B k 
nN mimeit 
Librarn Economn and stjistorn 
BLADI W Water-mark: In A um, N 
18, p. ¢ 2.) 1 
Mr. T. Kerslake, who ha wr fsizes t} 
no. for Apr. 2 n criticism of an ar by Mr 
Blades in the March replied to this (4 
May 25 
[here are those wh¢ way ofescape fror y 
confusion which they | raised al tl 
still more opaque I y know Mr. Blades 
name from his ann S that he 
has written upon s t the tre nent 
which the method a rred t mus 
most undesirable [ { KI \KI 
KIRKWOOD, J James B thecks (pri 
vately printed wit intr tory remarks 
William Blades, is a tac-simi reprint of a very 
rare tract in Wigan Free Pul Library An 
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private books at a fixe 
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pt nting press ar aper n tact d 
the ral g tor these purposes ofa yearly { 
sterling rhe pamphlet, it w be seen, is 
sufficiently I $; SO, t Mr. Blades’ quota 
tion trom an undated br side advocating th 
f lation of raries eanly endowed Cures 
throughout Englat for fr this it appears 
that bsequently t 8S Englar and Wales 
mta l parishe where the income 
is under i wi I ire ler 2 and 
1 eT a en t Ss pas ive te a 
future annota rs of t Deser \ ig 
iy T 
f July 1 
LEITS 2 I t eK. B the 
Bamberg, 2° vehr \ Mit Text str 
lafeln. Ban 5il er 5 12 p. § 
Among the G in libraries, Bamberg,” says 
the Cen B stands the same rank as 
Wolfenbiittel w y Berlin, Munich, and 
Heidelberg as sut rs, but it is very little 
k v and sed, circulating annually only 
works in 48 mes I} Fiihrer’ is d 
v nto ten parts: History; Bu g; Admit 
istrat Use 1eSS 1 Use Manuscript 
I I ed mss Bir é Ir la Art 
} ks: ( ne 
Tr} I S MA Venice, [elevation 
rawn | S. W.M I ] , Vv. 2 
ORAN Free ary |N. J.], asketch of its 
sto! 1 wor In Orange Aerald, Aug 
I rarv founde < ssueé 
| Miss Hannah L. Alle arian 
PROV ENCE P, I Rea rs and book some 
wonders, a few asures, an » gilding. (In 
/ j Mar ‘ with 4cuts 
al of a city grammar h make 
i st regard to the Put Library which 
len what the reading f such books 
as vorth Michael Strogoff,’ ‘ Gold 
Els t "7 Boy Traveller et de 
‘ s He ysa wh rings nickel storie 
sch $ v poy i N n assmates 
A PUI brary ig w Newt was pr 
ed by privat enevole e; needs and h s 
nm connection with <« rary I Lynn 
Mass \ i 2 
SoME reading-room cranks In the N. Y. A 
Aug. 4 
( / Added 10,254; condemned 
4 total 149,!1 s 4.904 Chicago 
yw stands at the hea the Boston com- 
ing next with a cir n ot I 547 vis 
rs the ref. de per i ssued 
4 f ines #4! persor my yed 7! 
iy-T , P4I,3 Th ition was distributed 
s follows: ¢ ulatin lept $39; delivery 
stations and schox 10 Reference dept 
25,705 Patent ept. 21 5 Medical dept I 
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** In four years the available book space will be 
occupied. Already many parts of the work of the 
library are rendered more difficult and less efficient 
for want of space. A great library building will 
be needed and various branch libraries. The di- 
rectors, with this in view, presented to the Leg- 
islature a bill which would permit a tax of 2 mills 
on the dollar on the assessed valuation of Chicago 
property. This is an increase from 14 mill, the 
present tax, which only furnishes sufficient reve- 
nue for the annual operating expenses of the li 
brary and for the limited purchase of necessary 
books, leaving almost nothing to apply for con- 
struction purposes. The library tax is outside 
of the 2 per cent. limitation, but can only be 
levied by and with the consent of the City Coun- 
cil. Although the bill was unanimously recom- 
mended by the Library Board and was approved 
by the Mayor of Chicago, it did not receive the 
support of the members of the Legislature from 
Chicago, nor even their consideration, and there- 
fore no favorable action was had upon it. The 
privileges of the library have been extended to 
those residents of Cook County residing beyond 
the city limits and not engaged in a permanent 
occupation in the city, who shall pay to the libra- 
ry the sum of $3 perannum. Only five persons, 
however, have taken out cards, under this rule, 
during the past year.”’ 


Clerkenwell (Eng.) F. P. L. (ist rpt.) The 
Company of Skinners leased the Commissioners a 
lot of over 3000 sq. ft. for 80 years, at 40S. a year 
A building is to be erected. The lending library 
has already 10,000 vols. 


Hartford (Conn.) L. Assoc. Added 930; issued 
26,711. ‘* Historical novels and stories make up 
one-tenth of the fiction read 

‘*Miss Talcott has made indexes to three pe- 
riodicals not included in Poole’s Index, viz.: S¢. 
Nicholas, Wide Awake,and the Aevue des Deux 
Mondes. 

“The librarians, aided by the volunteer help of 
Miss Sheldon and Miss Owen, have begun a cat- 
alogue of all engravings and other illustrations 
in the library affording information about cos- 
tume, a subject often studied by members inter 
ested in tableaux or private theatricals 

**We note with satisfaction the increasing use 
of the library by members engaged in preparing 
essays, among them being students of Trinity 
College and of the State Normal School, pupils 
of both public and private schools of the city, 
and members of various literary ciubs.” 

It is proposed to reduce the annual fee from 
$s to $3. This is only an experiment. It is 
hoped that this reduction will materially increase 
thé number of members. Unless it does so, it 
cannot be maintained. 

Omaha(Neb.) P. Z. Added 3805; total 22 
issued 124,501. A new building is called for. 
The librarian thanks persons who have furnished 








careful lists of books in various subjects for pur- 
chase. 

Paterson (N. /.) F. P. Added 1646; total 
10,345; issued 76,673. Electric lights have been 
used with good results. In Nov., 1888, Mrs. M.. 
E. Ryle offered a deed of gift of the house and 
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grounds of her father, the late C: Danforth, on 
the conditions that it should be known as the 
‘* Danforth Library Buildings ” and be used sole- 
ly for library purposes. 

The character of the building is substantial and 
the site excellent. Mrs. Ryle has undertaken to 
pay the expense of the necessary alterations. 

The librarian says: “ The card catalogue of sub- 
jects was begun on the classed or systematic 
plan in use at Columbia College, and known as 
the ‘Dewey system.’ In my opinion, the so- 
called ‘ Dictionary,’ or alphabetical catalogue, is 
greatly to be preferred, and I have recommended 
to the Book Committee that this plan be adopted, 
following the model of the Boston Public Libra- 
ry and Boston Athenzum Library, or the Brook- 
lyn Library. 

* Frequent mutilation and stealing of periodicals 
occurred during the fall and early winter. A de- 
tective was placed in the reading-room for a day 
or two, and possibly the guilty persons discovered 
that they were watched, for their depredations 
stopped suddenly, and no case of loss or damage 
to periodicals has been noticed for some time.” 


Quincy (111.) P. Z. (1st rpt.) In library 7703 v. 


San Francisco(Cal.) F. Z. The receipts of the 
Free Public Library for the last fiscal year will, 
according to the report of the trustees filed Au- 
gust 9, be $36,844.36. Against this there was 
expended $34,475.88, leaving a balance on July 
1 of $2368.48. John Vance Cheney, the libra- 
rian, in his report states that during the year the 
library was open 272 days, closed 73, that 92,192 
volumes were delivered for home use, 73,183 for 
library use, that 608 was the average number used 
daily, and that 49 per cent. were works of fiction. 
During the year gt pamphlets and 3307 volumes 
were purchased, and 1741 pamphlets and 1417 
volumes donated, making the total accessions 
6556. There were 40,076 female and 160,684 
male visitors, making a total of 200,730. The 
work of the three branch libraries was very satis- 
factory. At the branch at the corner of Mission 
and Twenty-second Streets 8764 volumes were 
used ; at the branch corner Kentucky and Butte 
Streets 9348, and at 1801 Stockton Street 10,074. 
On July 1 the library contained 52,839 volumes 
and 3880 pamphlets, a total of 56,719. Of this 
number 10,195 were works of fiction, 10,339 his- 
tory, 4689 sociology, and 2471 theology. 

Mr. Cheney in presenting his report at the 
monthly meeting of the Board of Trustees urged 






| the necessity for a catalogue of English fiction. 


He stated that in most of the large cities a ten- 
dency was being shown to bring the libraries into 
close contact with the public schools, and he sug- 
gested in preparing a catalogue as indicated, it 
would be of inestimable service to the student if 
appended to each book was added the names of 
such works of reference as covered the field treat- 
ed upon by that particular author. He also in- 
timated that purchases of fiction were very neces- 
sary tocomplete the list, which is short in certain 
works. On motion $700 was appropriated for 
the purchase of works of fiction and $550 for the 
purchase of missing volumes of fiction, and the 
librarian was instructed to proceed with the prep- 
aration of a fiction catalogue on the plan out- 
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that the 


await the 


lined by him. He was also instructed 
5000 duplicate volumes be segregated t 

further action of the Board ; that the volumes of 
Congressional Records, United States Reports, 


and works of similar character be arranged in 


one room in chronological order for convenient 
reference, and that a list of missing books and 


magazines be at once prepared 


The trustees in their report to the 


rendering 








Board of Supervisors point out the necessity of 
providing mere room for the library and for 
making larger appropriations in order that it may 
keep abreast with the institut s of the other 
large cities of the world. 

Spring field(O.) P. L. Added 596; total 13,087 
issued 80,182 (fiction 6 

Upsala, | tietet I. A 1040 works it 
1756 v., filling 129.5 m. of she rhe present 





library has no reading-room at 


fire; but the Parliament has appropriated only 
200,000 kroner of the 350,000 needed to build wit! 

Wilmington ( Del.) /nstitut Added & tota 
16,9602; issued 33,349. 





flbany (N. Y.) Y.M.A.L. T 
Association for Mutual Improvement, of 
N. Y., has sold its present library 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company for $70 
000. The library will be removed before Noven 


» Young Men's 
Alb iny 





site to 





ber 1 to the new public hall being built by tt 
Association, and will occupy spacio 


} 





that structure, which is to be complete t 
ber, until a new library structure can be erect 
A site was designated and reserved, in fron I 
the public hall, when that edifice was begun, with 
the alternate purpose of building thereon a hand 
some library building, as soon as the Association 
should become possesse 1 of suthcient funds 
Fortunately the opportunity has now arrived 
though unexpectedly The yrary building w 
be a three-story structure of modern design, and 
will be completed some time next year. A 
branch library will be located, on the removal of 
near the sit f 


somewhere 


the main department, 
the present quarters Z 


Baltimore, Mad John W. McCoy by will made 
the Johns Hopkins University his residuary lega 
Z t 4 
He left to the University his library in bu 


tee. bulk 
he library occupies 


to be its absolute property. i 
a separate building in the rear of the residence 
I 300 Eutaw Place, and is connected with 
the dwelling by a conservatory. The co 

if not the largest private library in the State, is 
the best and most carefully chosen. The 
cover the field of English ‘iterature, and the li- 
brary is particularly strong in art and archeology 
Among its treasures are many thousand portra 
engravings of the leading men of the age. There 
are many other engravings and the 
books of the language. The collecti 
tiently and laboriously made with 
rection. 


lection, 


books 


' 


choicest 
n was pa- 


scholarly di 


Belair, Md. The ladies interested in the cir- 
culating library, assisted by the Jackson Guards, 


are making arrangements for holding a bazaar to 
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raise money to build an armory and library A 

limber of i rs were sent t aSking [for assist 
ance One these tters was sentto Mr. Ed 
vin I e trag a vi is was born 
it Bela Mr. Booth res ed pr tly by 
send ga e 

Br nil During August the rculating 

partment losed at 2 oon al! reopened 
it 3 p.m ind t \ st the hour 
{ fina g Wa The only change 
nt I g-1 rs thi t the year 
> » ] y 1 t Ww t ] sed at 
} le t { ‘ 

In ar terview i , , Aug. 3 
Mir. Bar ve s \ i nished at 
er s ¢ y as n e of April, but 

t tr s er per epti- 

é ge alter tl t } 4) ea good 

y [ tak t é ntry Phe 
r I t t\ i s W \ lember 
n c ty at one time He iy draw as many 
more as he chooses at r wee When 
pe e desire tot vera to the coun 
try, itis made cheaper tf } Fr June rs t 
™ 15 they may t xtra bDOOK at 15 cents 
each per mor it tl are arried, probably 
to near! of the New England States, to differ- 
ent f ts in ti Stat } 1 Long Island 

t 1 New lersey d Pe Sv nia We 
never e any, ever y ‘ Quite a number 

those wht se the rary refer to ive them 

yi | \ here | re they go, and 
1 d tt prepay the postage, and we 
<eCep al t of it If t end them back 
they prepay their r und they order others if 
they ; It w plan if the rates 
postage wer ve I think that a large and 
gt out-of-t St t to the library 
( ecured if ¢ gress would amend the 
t tal laws pert t ibrary be to go through 
ur s uid atthe 1 { e ce t pound 
It w ‘ yreat benefit to the 
rat i t ie ( 1 it, but it 
Ww hdraw patronage fr » the od of 
ea terature that is | red t, and much of 
which is r st I s be very glad to see 
ul ‘ gnta 





th s “As Mr. Bardwell remarks 
ency is i irr gement would be to en- 
courage the read y of gor erature ind t 
vit raw patronag fro the rubbish that is 
irgely bought because it Is cheay lhe patrons 
fal brarie W 1 feel the nefit of such a 
aw, especially when absent from their homes 

ring the sum Che privilege could not 
easily be abus a brary books are always 
conspicuously labe led If a uld be ob 
tained from a publi brary for a cent or two in 
postage and re rne for the Sat tr ing sum, 
there is n« 10 t that the « ical nal influence of 
these institt is W be sensibly extended.” 

Denver )-P It ar y six weeks 

e th ors of De er | c library were 

pened to visitors Since then it has grown 
rapidly in } tract nd the extent of 
ts patronage 

‘Tt was determined ening the public li- 
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brary, to lay great stress on periodical literature 
for the reading-rooms and for future reference. 
The funds for the support of the library are small. 
To bring the collection of books down to date 
seemed impossible ; while it was possible to set 
before the public a selection from current publi- 
cations worthy of any man’s attention; one, in 
fact, which those who wish to keep abreast of the 
times cannot afford to neglect. In the quiet, 
cool, and roomy reading-rooms may be found 
Denver's 30 odd regular publications, 150 
and weeklies from every city and town of note in 
the State, some 30 religious journals, etc.” 


dailies 


Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. The new public li- 
brary building was opened September 2. The 
building is of brick, two stories in height. It has 


a frontage of 50 feet with a depth of 140 feet. 
The entire first floor is devoted to library pur- 
poses, including reading-room, chess and checker 
rooms, librarian’s office, bookcases, and stenog- 
rapher’s room. The second floor is utilized by 
Superintendent Greenwood and Business Agent 
W. E. Benson for office room, while in the rear 
of these headquarters is the hall in which the 
board meets and the room in which school sup- 
plies are stored. The building has a pressed 
brick front that presents a handsome appearance. 
On the south side a lawn of considerable extent, 
enclosed neatly by an iron fence, heightens the 
general effect. The ground on which the house 
is erected is leased for three years, with a privi- 
lege of five. The building cost $10,000. The 
public office of the library is in the northwest 
corner. A neat counter stands directly in front 
of the numerous f This counter 
will be provided with screens, with windows for 
the giving out and reception of books, while at 
its right will be a passage-way to the public read- 
ing-room in the rear of the building. The read- 
ing-room is a handsomely lighted apartment, 
50x75 feet, with a high ceiling. Four 
apartments just south of the reading-room are to 
be used as 1 checker This is 
something of an innovation, for in the past these 
games were played in the reading-room of the 
library 

Ihe thousands of books in the 
ranged in stands of a number of 
each, and each class is placed with relation to its 
prominence. Ihe books most used are in the 
front while the volumes little called 
find shelves in the more remote portions of the 
book-room. 

It was in the winter of 1874 that William T. 
Harris, of St. Louis, recently named by President 
Harrison as Commissioner of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, was brought to Kansas City by the school 
board and engaged to deliver a lecture, the pro 
ceeds of which were to become the nucleus of a 
library fund. The lecture was duly given and 
the receipts were invested in volumes one and 
two of the American Encyclopedia. To this 
‘* library" were added two reports in German of 
the St. Louis public In 1876, the col 
lection of books not having increased flatteringly, 
the school board put solicitors in the field, and 
from merchants, lawyers, and business men in gen- 
eral a sum approximating $1000 was raised. This 


cases oO DOOKS 


small 
chess an 


rooms. 


library are ar 


double shelves 


cases, for 


S( hools. 
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money was promptly and judiciously invested in 
good books and a public library was opened at 
Eighth and Main Streets. Mr. F. J]. Craig was 
then business agent of the board, with Prof. 
Greenwood Superintendent of Public Schools. 
There was no librarian, but between the two 
gentlemen the patrons of the library were well 
served. When Mr. Craig would find it neces- 
sary to go off looking after the needs of some 
school, Prof. Greenwood took charge and dis- 
pensed literature until the business agent’s re- 
turn. Inthis manner the young public library 
was carefully nursed and tended until 1880, when 
Mr. W. E. Benson was appointed business agent, 
and the collection of books had grown so as to 
necessitate the employment ot an official to look 
after them. Mrs. Carrie W. Whitney was chosen, 
and for nine years has filled the position 
She now has in her charge the carefully arranged 
collection of 15,000 volumes, Some years pre- 
vious to 1880 the library was moved to 548 Main, 
from which place, upon the appointment of a 
librarian, it was taken to Eighth and Walnut. Now 
it is located at Eighth and Oak Streets, and will 
hereafter be open daily at 8 o’clock a.m., except 
Sunday, when 2 o'clock p.m. will be the opening 


she 


time. On week days the librarv will close each 
evening at 10 p.m.; on Sundays at 9g. 

Lowell, Mass. The Mail assures its readers 
that ‘‘ the primary object of the [memorial] build- 


ing is for the city library, and this fact should be 
kept in mind by the Commission.” 
The argues that “the very fact that the 
companion edifice included under the City Hall 
scheme is universally spoken of as the memorial 
building is itself a indication of the 
popular feeling in this respect, which would never 
consent to allow the commemoration of its in- 
debtedness to the heroes of the war to become 
an object secondary to the housing of the city’s 
No one would wish needlessly to disturb 
the harmless illusion which inspires the Mail's 
library writer, that the institution to which he 
ministers represents the concentrated wisdom of 
the ages. But the fact remains that, so far from 
owing a grudge to the promoters of the memorial 
building scheme, those interested in the care of 
the library will be indebted to them for the pos 
session of quarters better adapted architecturally 
and otherwise and of more liberal dimensions 
than any which the city library could possibly 
have obtained during the present generation, if 
condemned to go before the public on its merits.” 


i ime 


significant 


books. 


Magnolia, Mass., is to add to its many attrac- 
tions as a summer resort by the building of a pub- 
lic library. The centre of the building will be a 
commodious audience hall. Messrs. Cummings & 
Sears, of Boston, are the architects. Previous to 
the dedication a fair will be held in the building, 
the proceeds of which will go toward paying for 
the same. [he estimated cost is $80 O. 

The Nebraska State L., at Omaha, was to be 
moved to the new quarters before the middle of 
August. A great deal of money has been spent 


in fitting up the rooms, which are in the second 
Without count- 


story, occupying the south wing. 
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ing the ante-rooms the dimensions of the 


















































are about 75 x 30 feet, and the height, ir ling in 
the balcony, is 30 feet Elaborate brass chand I 
lers are suspe nded trom tl e cell x uj wr h vis 
are both gas and electric light fixtures, and in the t 
gallery and first floor side lights are so arrange 
that the whole apartment can be br ntly lighted t 
[he walls on both floors are fresc« in terra ents 
tta, and the ceiling is artistically decorated wit The s percept e decrease in the se of 
fresco and stucco work of delicate colors dotted | fiction, the ga eing the departments of art 
with gold. All of the windows, which are very science, history, and travels While we are glad 
o. 22.3 sal ——- ‘ ° t} t 
large, have double lights, and are absolutely t gister s ange and W i hat Is con 
prot .. [he gallery is of oak and extends stent In alding the cir at { the est books 
around the roon It is about 4 feet wide on the wecancongratulate ourselves that this represents 
sides and 12 at the ends. Downstairs there are with verv few exce ns. the best class of Eng 
large open fireplaces at either end of the library, sh prose Phe rary is happily free from the 
and at two cor S are spira! Stairways exter ng H » hworth-f inssct of American fix 
to the gallery. The window casings and trin nthat nstitutesa large proportion of the circu- 
mings are all of oak i the book shelves ] ation of y ol pul braries Unless a 
tables are of antique oak, highly finished and pol- novel ts under y bad or positively ‘ mawkish,’ it 
ished. There are 6 reading tables 8 feet ng | cand ttle, ifany, harm, unlesscarried to an ex 
and 4 feet wide, of highly polished antique ;. treme. ‘If we read for amusement only, it is 
At the ends ff ea h tal le are h nasome an rs tne n st nhnoce t ot a an sements irea ly 
upholstered with leather, and at the s sare tw good novel is instructive as well as amusing, for 
writing-desks with cane seats There are alsoa_ it teaches us a it life; and even a poor novel 
number of rockers and steamer tirs for the | suggests to an active mind the desire for some 
convenience of the weary. In the centre of the thing better If it does not, it must be that the 
row of tables the librarian has his desk on a mind isso poor that if it were not occupied with 
platform of polished oak The ante-room at th the novel it might amuse itself with something 
western end of the library is usec ring Ne v n 
braska reports, and will hold pe 
. ‘ . / n \ / The Board of Direc- 
umes The other e-r ‘ be us r the ' 
‘ ’ t bs) vTta ne I I if ams aA 
ibrarian s office and wiili be « ¢ y the type- 
. d \ il tw weeks ind a he en 
writer and other assistants. ‘The apartments are D 
[ yme t of Miss Petri at the compensation of 
heated through out by steam. The present capa , 
, on c ir r iy ring her absence 
ty of the library is about ‘ volume Phis 
can be increased by making use of the gallery. It P ire (Pa.) Mere. 1 { A mortgage 
is the intention to constructatr ature railway § for $¢ ( rincipal and interest, on the buil 
from the gallery to the rooms on the other é has been foreclosed [There are two other mort 
of the building, which will soon be oc« by | gages of $ oo and of Fro ‘ The charter 
the supreme court, for the purpos f conveying | exempted the Ass« ation from paying taxes ex- 
books to and fro. cept for State purposes, but about three years 
- — — - igo the S me Court decided that it would 
Vew York City. Wott Memor Libr ; 
b have to pay one-half the ] By 
One of the fu lest institutions in th ty, says , : 4 ; 
. . , » - the time the s lat t erest or 
the N. Y. Sus for September §, “ is the Mott M ers 
_* . : “ : a a : g oo, the extra taxes and the insurance, there 
morial Library. Dr. Valentine Mott left it be : 
te : : ” ; vas no money left to pay interest on the third 
hind him because he could not conveniently carry ; ; 
' nm r axe 
it into another world, and it has since beer ain S 
tained as a public institutior It is strictly med t. Louis Merc. 1 Ihe directors have adver- 
ical, chiefly surgical, almost entire confine tised for a librariar An ex-trustee for 30 years 
to the period of 25 years age rhe rary thinks that Mr. W. H. H. Anderson, assistant li- 
and various busts and portraits of its rig brarian for 28 years, one year more than Mr. 
nal owner are housed in a delightful i brick Dyer was librarian, oug to succeed his late 
mansion in Madison Avenue. The books are care ( 
fully locked in cases, and seldom consulted. The Ww , , 
jl Wilmin Al luly 25 a book reception 
whole house is exempt from taxation. Of course , " z i 
“ : ~ was held at the new ro of St. Mary's T. A. B. 
it is wicked to tax a free library. Mieanwhiie, . . 
: Association A large number of young people 
however, the rooms in which the unused library , , 
; 1 A . attended. The front of the | ling was deco- 
is situated are rented, doubtless at a fair price, , : : 
: eer . rated with Chinese lanternsand inside tables were 
in the morning to a kindergarten, in the after : : - 
2 .¢ ’ spread on the first c n oors and a prot 
noon to a ladies’ fencing school, and on some 
sion of flowers decorated the handsome r ms 
nights to one or more secret organi ions The 
a : : ; Its purpose was t 1ugurate a library for the 
ground floor is occupied by the Grolier Clut 
society and to f ts book-shelves, which have a 
Omaha( Neb.) F.L. The report for the month | capacity of 1 \ mes The contributions 
of July gives the number of I k-takers at 2624 were so ral that more than enough was re 
visitors at the rooms 1925 ; books taken 1314. | ceived, including the we of Dickens, Bulwer 





The number of books received during the month | Lytton, Scott, Marryat, and other standard au 
was 158. This is the record of but ten days, the | tt 


Ors. 





FOREIGN NOT! 

British Museum. “The 
making use of the reading-room still continues to 
Overcrowding has to some extent been 
itions which limit the 
but when an increase of upwards 


number of persons 


increase. 
checked 
issue of novels; 


by the new regu 


of 5000 new readers is reported in a single year, 
it is obvious that some much more drastic enact- 
ments will, in the not distant future, need to be 


Nothing 


leisure who has come 


put in operation, is more CxXasperaling 
to a man of limited to the 
Museum on a definite and urgent quest of knowl 
edge than to find every seat occupied and nota 
few of them filled, moreover, by people who are 


either asleep or else lolling over the pictures in 


the bound volume of some illustrated journal. 
By no stretch of courtesy can the majority of 
such frequenters be termed students, and they 


ought not to be allowed to play the part of the 


dvog-in-the-manger within the walls of a great and 

unique library like the reading-room of the 

British Museum. Owing to the operation of the 
' 


deposit of a 


bea 
1 copyright in this 
pyright have 
books were, 


Convention of Berne, by which the 


foreign book at the Museum has ceased to 


necessary condition of securi 





country, receipts by international c: 
almost entirely ceased. Nearly 50 

however, received by international 

whilst the contributions levied on English pub- 
lishers by the Copyright Act brought 10,459 books 
good, bad, and indifferent, to replenish the miles 
of shelves in Bloomsbury; but scarcely 
more than a third of the total additions bought 
presented, or demande d in the course of the year 


exchange, 





this Is 


“ Acquisitions, by gift or purchase, of rare, and 
in some cases unique, books have been ‘ unusual- 
ly numerous this year."” The Museum 
quired, for splendid 
‘Amadis of t Rome by Antonio 
de Salamanca in 151g—a book of which only 
three copies are known to be in existence. 
almost equal interest is the second edition of the 


has 


ac- 
> rr’ le he =i ’ ft 
exampie, the edition of 
Gaul,’ printed 


Bohemian Bible printed in 1489, a copy which is 
even more rare than the first edition already in 
the Museum. A unique example has also been 
purchased of the first three books of the ‘ Mis- 
neh Thorah’ of Maimonides, one of the earliest 
Hebrew books printed, if not actually the first. 


Some extremely rare Cooks relating to the litera- 
ture of the East have also been obtained, besides 
a large collection of curious tracts in Malay, Jap- 
anese, and the Polynesian languages. That the 


British Museum has just acquired alarge number 
of rare early English works, some of which are 
unknown to bibliographers, is a matter of greater 
Among them is John Bunyan’s ‘ Book 
published in London in 1686, 


been considered to 


interest 
for boys and girls,’ 
a volume which has until now 
In the department of Manus« 
od.’ — Publishers’ Circ. 


pts, simi- 





be lost. 
lar progress is report 

Manchester (Eng.) F. L. The extensive collec- 
tion of books on shorthand which had been gath- 
ered together by the late Mr. J. Eglington Bai- 
ley, will be acquired by the Manchester Free Li- 
brary, which will thereby, it is presumed, have 
one of the largest and rarest accumulations of 
shorthand books in existence. 
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Librarians. 


ALLIBonNg, S. Austin, the eminent scholar and 
bibliographer, died at Luzerne, Switzerland, Sep- 
tember 2. Dr. Allibone was born in Philadelphia, 
April 17, 1816. After receiving a liberal educa- 
tion he entered upon mercantile pursuits, devot- 
ing his leisure to literature. His earlier published 
writings were mainly contributions to theological 
controversy. Late in the year 1852, encouraged 
thereto by G. W. Childs, Dr. Allibone commenced 
work on his great “ Critical Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature, and British and American Au- 
thors.” The work proved an immense undertak- 
ing for the author, and although the first volume 
was published only two years after he had begun 
the preparation of his manuscript it was not until 
seventeen years afterward that the third and last 

The work on the Dictionary 
ually much of Dr. Allibone’s 
time that he decided to devote himself exclusively 
to literature. 

In addition to his “ Dictionary of English 
Literature” Dr. Allibone compiled a ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Poetical Quotations, British and Ameri- 
can,” “ Prose Quotations from Socrates to Ma- 
caulay,” an “ Alphabetical Index to the New 
restament,” a ‘‘ Companion to the Bible,” in- 
dexes to a number of important publications’ as 
rell as a variety of religious tracts and hand- 
»oks. At one time he was the book editor and 
corresponding secretary of the American Sunday- 
School Union, for which society he wrote the 
largest portion of his religious essays. {[n 1879 
he was appointed to a position in the then newly- 
endowed Lenox Library, and he then removed to 
New York, where he lived until he went abroad, 


volume was issued. 


gra absorbed so 
t 


Ww 





about a year ago, accompanied by his wife, his 
constant assistant in his literary labors. Besides 
his widow he leaves a daughter, the wife of 


Charles Carver, of the Philadelphia bar. It is 
said that Dr. Allibone’s publishers (the Lippincott 
Co.) have in hand the material for a fourth vol- 


ume of his “ Dictionary of English Literature.” 


BuLLeN, G., the Keeper of Printed Books at 
the British Museum, has decided to retire on a 
pension. He will be greatly missed from a post 


he has held so long. 


Dewey, Melvil, sailed for Europe, Aug. 10, to 
return in October — doubtless with new vigor for 
the large work mapped out before him in con- 
nection with the State Library and the work of 
the Regents. 


KOOPMAN — MAYSER. Married June 27 in Bur- 
lington, Vt., by the Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, assisted 
by Prof. E. P. Gould, Harry Lyman Koopman 
and Helene Louise Mayser. 


STARKWEATHER, Miss, has resigned her posi- 
tion as Librarian of the West Chester, Pa., Public 
Library. 


Tepper, H: R. The Committee of the Lon- 
don Athenaum have pensioned off their Secre- 
tary and have made Mr. Tedder Secretary as well 
as Librarian. 









































































®Gifts and Bequests. 


{ilegheny, Pa July 2s, Mr. Wilson King, for 
some time U.S. Consul to Birmingham, Englan 
and Dublin, Ireland, gave to the Carnegie Library 
several hundred rare books, which he had picke 
up at several sales in the old countries, all relating 
to the early settlement and history of America 

Manchester, Eng. Messrs. Taylor, Garnett & 
Co., of Manchester, the proprietors of the A/an 
chester Guardian, have brought and presented to 
the Reference Library the unique collection of 
works relating to Dr. T: Fuller, which was ma 
by his biographer, the late Mr. Eglinton Bailey 
The collection is a very remarkable one, and in 
cludes a copy of Mr. Bailey’s Life of Fuller, in 
terleaved and full of ms. notes of permanen 
value. 

Oxford, Eng. The library of the late Dr 
Edersheim has been presented by his widow t 
Exeter College, of which he was a member ; and 
a proposal has been started to purchase Prof 
Chandler's library, or at least that section of 
relating to Aristotle, for the Bodleian 


Pigua,O. Mr. J. G. Schmidlapp has offered to 
give a building to the city for a pi schor 
library and to pay thecost of fitting it for its use 


Cataloging and Classification. 


BIBLIOTECA NAZIONALE DI PALERMO Bollet 
tino. Annotl, no. I Palermo, 1889. 39 f 
8°, (Only 250 copies.) 


‘ 


A catalog of the foreign books in the library 
Count D. A. Tolstol has appeared at St Peters 
burg (315 p. 8°). The library was collected by 
himself and contains 40,000 works There are 
several large private libraries in Russia, notably 
the very large library of the Orlof-Davydor 
family, founded in the reign of Catharine II. 

Contains 7658 author titles for 2905 v. and 7282 
pm.; also 14,265 subject titles of books ar 


29,421 titles of articles in periodicals. 


CASTELLANI, C. Elenco dei mss. veneti della 











collezione Phillipps in Cheltet compa 

tivamente illustrati con introduzione de pr 

A. Favaro. Venezia, fratelli Visentir 188 

fo p- es 

Extr. from the Archi neto, V. 37 
CLERKENWELL (£ng.) Free P. | Catalogue of 

lending department London, 1859. 7 S 

p. O. 

Title-a-liner. No imprints, except that the 


entries are generally dated 
The HArTFORD L. Assoc.’s Bulletin for July 
has a list of Books for teachers of 
(4 p.). 
U. S. SuRGEON-GENERAL’S OFFIC! Index-cat 
alogue of the library. Vol. ro, O- Pfutsch 
Wash., 1889. 10+1059 p. 1. O 


geography 


Ful NA 
Contributed by M Fi nce wor 
Allan, W: (Theory of arches. 1874) 
Davis, Hon. W: Morris, of Phil. (Nimrod of the 
the sea. 1874); 
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Italian, Dutch, Latin, etc., employed in Litera- 
ture, the Graphic Arts, and the Book, Station- 


ery, and Printing trades, etc. 
Drvujon, De la 


taire des livres ou bibliolytie. 


Fernand. destruction volon- 


(In Le fivre, 9 


301-359; IO 169-191.) 
Heinzius, W: Allgemeines Biicher - Lexikon, 
Bd. 18: 1885-88. Lief.1: Aabeck- Baedeker. 


Lpz., Brockhaus, 1889. p. 1-80, 4°, 3 m., 

writing-paper 4 m. 
Jesus, CoMpANY oF. Catalogodei libri publicati 

dai padri della C. di G. della provincia veneta 

1847 — 88. 33 p. 8 

H. M. P. L. LAMARTINIZRE’s Morocco, Lon- 
don, Whittaker, 494 p. 5 
raphy of Morocco. 

H. Laurarn’s Sur lavie, etc., de Jacques Berriat 
de Saint-Prix, Paris, Pedone-Lauriel, 1889, 227 p., 
8°, has a bibliography of St. Prix. 


Petit, Louis D. 


Modena, 1889. 


has a bibli g- 


1880, 


Bibliographie der mittel-neder- 


landsche taal- en letterkunde. Leiden, E. J. 


Brill, 1889. 16+ 299 p. 8°. 9g fr. 75. 

Uncer, J. H. W. Bibliographie van Vondel’s 
werken. Amst., Fr. Miiller, 1889. 14+ 261 p. 
8°. ro fr. 


WHEATLEY, H: B. 
British Museum, selected for their 


Remarkable bindings in the 
beauty or 
historic interest. 
Co., 


Noticed in A/A., Aug. 3, p. 


London, Sampson Low & 
1889. 
152, % 

A Bibliographical Bureau has been established 
at Berlin to furnish to its clients on demand (1) 
scientific information, (2) bibliographical lists, (3) 
translations, and (4) to assist them in the acqui- 
sition and sale of libraries 


Anonnms and Psendonnms. 


An Author's Love. At adinner party in Lon 
don, recently, it was announced that Miss Eliza- 
beth Balch was the writer of “ An author's love 
(the answers to Prosper Mérimée’s Letters). Mr 
Gladstone has written to Miss Balch praising the 
work. 


Attibai Bevvi, in the May CornhAil 
by Mr. James W. Furrell, for 
of the Calcutta Englishman. — 


was written 
many years editor 


Acad., July 6. 


Caterina, a novel, London, Hurst & Blackett, 
1887, 3 v., is by J. Fogerty ; it is acknowledged in 


his ‘‘ Robert Leeman’s daughters.” 


John Chardxe 

Lauterdale, a story of two generations, Lon 
don, Strahan, 1873, 3 v., is by J]. Fogerty 
acknowledged in his “ Robert Leeman’s 
ters.” 

Marcel Frescaly, pseud. of Lieut. Palat in “ Nou- 
velles algériennes,” Paris, 1838 {th. 

The duke London, 
3 v., 8°, is by James Brinsley-Richards. 


is by G: Ticknor Curtis. 


daugh 


Bentley, 1886, 
Ack- 


marriace, 
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nowledged in his ‘‘ Prince Roderick,” see A¢%., p. 


Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor is the real 
name of the author of ‘*‘ Behind the Blue Ridge,” 
**On both sides,” *“‘ A shocking example,” and 
not a pseudonym for Mrs. Fanny Courtenay 
Baylor Belger, as represented in Cushing’s Pseud- 
onyms, p. 16.— Miss S. Airke 


Hjumors and Blunders. 


At the meeting of the trustees the following 
communication was filed : “* Gentlemen: I desire 
to make application for Curator of the East Oak- 
land Reading-Room. I am aware that there is 
no vacancy, but the present Curator is a single 
lady and can support herself in various ways that 
I cannot, having a family to educate and support, 
also she has had the position eight years, to my 
certain knowledge, and it is but fair that some 
one else should have a chance. If it suits your 
pleasure I can give sufficient recommendation.” 

lo THE DAILY ADVERTISER: Let the associa- 
tion[ Newark Library] sell all their useless books— 
such as are mutilated — and the rare works (which 
have no place in a circulating library). This will 
add to their assets. A librarian could pro- 
cured at a salary of $800 a year, who would 
answer just as well as a $2500 one. There are 
hundreds of men inthe city who would be per- 
fectly competent to perform the duties re- 
quired, and be glad to get the place at the salary 
named. No doubt but that ex-Mayor Ricord 
could recommend several who served as assistants 
under him when he had charge of the library. — 


be 


all 


An Old Librarp Subscriber, 
A BINDER'S MISTAKI Eccentricities of the 
Recreative Magazine, for Eccentricities, or The 


recrealive magazine, 
BUSHNELL’s BuILpING ErAs (theological) was 
! 


called for as a work on building. 


A GENTLEMAN in Paris sent to a bookbinder 
two volumes of the French edition of *‘ Uncle 
[Tom's Cabin.”” The title in French is ‘* L’ Oncle 





Tom,” and the two vi nes were returned to 
him marked on their backs 

L’Oncle L’Oncle, 

Tome I Tome Il 


A soy of about 12 called at the reading-room of 
the St. Louis Public Library, d over the list 
of periodicals, and wrote on his application slip 
the title ‘‘Argaut,” meaning Argonaut. Return- 
ing it in a few minutes he was asked how he liked 
it. He replied: ‘* Oh, didn’t like it much. Ain't 
no po’try in it. Gimme Puck.” Puck was not 
in. Our young critic scanned the periodical list 
again and handed in another slip calling for 
‘‘Amer. Jour. Psychology.” Two minutes were 
sufficient to satisfy him that this likewise had 
‘no po'try in it,” whereupon he returned it with- 
out comment and walked out before the amused 
attendant had a chance to ask his opinion 


lOoOKE 


W. Scu. informs us in the Centralé/ f. Bid. (p. 
375) that the Library School which was founded 
by Mr. Dewe at Columbia College has left the 
College and has been transferred to New York, 
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TRUBNER & CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, 


sittialehes and Library Agents, 


Having extensive experience in supplying Public Libraries, Museums, Government 
Institutions, etc., etc., in Great Britain, America, Europe and the Colonies with Miscellaneous 
Books and Periodicals, in all languages, offer their services to LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES, 
AND OTHERS. 

Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional facilities for obtaining scarce or out-of-print 
Books, also for the publications of all Literary and Scientific Jnstitutions,and Privatel 
Works. 

Second-Hand Booksellers’ Catalogues sent by Post as issued, 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, and NEWSPAPERS promptly supplied éy AZ 


1p} . 


Printed 


ul or otherwise 
Terms on Application, 


BOOKS strongly bound in all styles, according to reguirement, on the most moderate term 


Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. have constantly on hand a large collect of Works in all branches 
of Literature, published in erper Africa, India, and the East, and Seine | in direct and regular com 
munication with the principal publishers and booksellers in all parts of the world are able to supply 
such works at a reasonable price. 

TRUBNER’S RECORD. A Journal devoted to the Literature of the East, with notes and 


I Lists 


of current American, European, and Colonial publications. Annual subscription, post free, 1os. 


TRUBNER & CO., American, European, and Oriental Literary Agency, London. 


Biographical Publications. 


For all American books as they appear, take THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY ; for an hour's glance 
cach month at the important books and magazine papers, take THE LITERARY NEWS; for magazine 
articles in general, consult the INDEX TO PERIODICALS ; for books in print or issued of late years, see 
the AMERICAN and ANNUAL CATALOGUES ; for aé/ information as to American and 


foreign copyright 
see ‘* Copyright: its Law and its Literature.” 





THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKL ¥. T HE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 


Established in 1872, with which was incorporated t! f books in ) print and for sale (including reprints and 
American Literary Gasette and Publishers’ Circular mportat s) July 1, 1876 Compiled (under the dire« 

(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr. George W tion of F. 1 EY rT) by Lyn E. Jongs Subject 
Childs. Recognized as the representative of the pub volume, 4to, half morocco, $ [A uthor-and-title vo 

lishing and bookselling interests in the United States ume is out of print.) 


Contains full weekly record of American publications 


with monthly indexes, etc. Subscription. $3.00 per an- | THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATA- 


num, postpaid; single nos., ro cts., post 


postyes LOGUE. Being the full titles, with descriptive notes 
of all books recorded in Tue Pus.isners’ Weex cy, dur 
THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclectic ing the calendar year, with author, title, and subject-in- 
Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, and ex, publishers” annual lists and directory of publishers 
containing the freshest news concerning books and 887 volume, 8vo, met, sheets, $ = half mor« 93 
authors; lists of new publications ; reviews and critica Voiume Jor 1886 1s out of print.) 


comments; characteristic extracts; sketches and ane 


dotes of authors ; courses of reading ; bibliographica THE AMERICA N Cc 4 Tr. iL OG U E 





references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits 1876-1884. Books recorded (it ng reprints and 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest books importations) July 1, 1876-June 30, 1884. Compiled, 
etc., etc., Subscription, $1.00 per annum, postpaid under the editorial direction ¢« { R R. Bowker, by Miss 


single nos., to cts A. I. Aprp_eron. gto, half morocco, $ 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Montb- THE LIBRARY LIST. Being a list of 


Official Organ of the American Library ee ublic Libraries in the United States and Canada of 
Zawos by Cuartes A. Cutter, Librarian Bost: over tooo volumes, with classification by size and name 
Atheneum, and R.R. Bowker. Subscription, § on of Librarian. 8vo, half leather, met, $3.5¢ 
annum, postpaid (including the Literary News, month _ , "4" ‘ 
ly); single nos., so cts LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS, Papers 

selected by Samus. S. Green. 16mo, cloth, so cts 


BOOKS OF ALL TIME. A Guide fo 
the Purchase of Books. Compiled by F. Lavrounr | THE SUNDA ¥-SCHOOL LIBRA- 


and Lynps E. Jongs. 32mo, paper, ro cents RY. By Rev. A. E. Dun 16mo, cloth, 60 cents 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P, O, Box 943, Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), New York, 
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[he Librar Y LAST. 
BEING A LIST OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


IN CANADA OF OVER 1000 VOLUMES, WITH CLASSIFICATION 


BY SIZE AND NAME OF LIBRARIAN. 


One volume, half mor., $3.50 net. 





THe Liprary List is a compilation based on the list of libraries compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Education, and forming part of the Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Education, now the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson. It differs from 
that, however, in eliminating the minor libraries of under a thousand volumes, in 
adding the names of Librarians, and in classifying, by means of types of different 
face, libraries of corresponding numbers, as Over 50,000, Over 10,000, Over 5000, and 
over 1000, There is also added a supplementary list of libraries, made partly by the 
Bureau of Education and partly from the records of the office of the LiBRarRy 
JournaL. In the present shape, with the opportunity given by the printing on alter- 
nate pages for correcting and extending the list to any date, it is hoped that this 
Lisrary List may be of service to all concerned with the library interest. 

Phe Lisrary List includes also the Libraries of Canada and the other British 
North American Provinces, for which it is indebted to the enterprise and courtesy of 
James Bain, Jr., Librarian of the Free Public Library, Toronto. This is an addition 
which we believe will be of great value and interest, as it is, we think, the first careful 
census of Canadian Libraries. 

The distinction by means of type will enable those who have occasion to com- 
municate with libraries to address few or many as they prefer, and many libraries will 
find it peculiarly useful for exchanging their reports and publications with libraries of 
corresponding size. The Brooklyn Library, for instance, has used this list, as origi- 
nally published in the Liprary JOURNAL, to send its annual report and its musical 
bulletin to all libraries of over 10,000 volumes in the country. 

The List may also be recommended to the book-trade as a convenient and 
reliable address list, inasmuch as it comprises only such institutions as are likely to 


purchase current publications. 


Address 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 


Franklin Square (330 Pearl St.), New York. 











